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"  She  whom  I  have  praised  so, 
Yields  delight  for  reason  too  : 
Who  could  doat  on  thing  so  common 
As  mere  outward-handsome  woman  ? 
Such  half-beauties  only  win 
Fools,  to  let  affection  in. " 

— Wither. 
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CHAPTEE    XXX. 

MRS    TUFNELL    TN    TROUBLE. 

''  Slips  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  found  very  inconvenient  by 
those  persons  who,  owing-  to  some  unlucky  want  of  correspondence 
between  their  wits  and  their  utterance,  say  one  thing  when  they  mean 
another,  or  bawl  out  something  which  the  slightest  degree  of  fore- 
thought would  have  kept  unsaid." — SODTHEY. 

Everybody  at  Clinkton  was  now  thinking 
about  Juliet  Appleby.  The  insignificant  Juliet 
who,  a  few  days  before,  had  been  of  less  than 
no  consequence  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
who  had  simply  gained  a  superficial  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  people  by  jdccu- 
liar  circumstances,  was  now  a  personage  to  be 
thought  about  and  spoken  about,  and  inquired 
VOL.  in.  A 
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after, — was,  in  fact,  next  to  the  fancy  ball,  if 
not  actually  before  it,  in  point  of  interest  in 
many  houses,  whose  inmates  had  not  until 
within  the  past  twenty-four  hours  known  of 
the  young  lady's  existence.  A  little  goes  a 
long  way  with  the  gossips  of  a  country  town ; 
and  much  as  the  poor  girl's  unfortunate  illness 
might  be  to  her  own  people,  and  much  also  in 
a  lesser  degree  to  their  friends  and  neighbours 
at  Overton  Hall,  it  was  undoubtedly  still  more 
the  topic  of  the  day  to  those  upon  the  spot,  to 
the  hosts  who  were  to  be  sympathised  with, 
and  to  the  circle  who  could  condole,  and  pity, 
and  wonder,  and  have  daily  and  hourly  bul- 
letins. To  them,  as  was  natural,  the  subject 
was  all-engrossing.  Showers  of  cards  were  left 
daily.  People  who  had  not  previously  been 
on  visiting  terms  with  the  Windlasses  seized 
the  opportunity  for  driving  up  to  the  Court, 
while  the  more  modest  contented  themselves 
with  gaining  intelligence  of  these  bolder  spirits, 
and  retailing  it  to  those  who  were  again  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  same.     At  every  meet- 
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ing  the  first  question  would  be — "  Do  you 
know  how  Miss  Appleby  is  to-day  ?  Has  she 
passed  a  better  night '? "  or,  "I  trust  we  shall 
hear  an  improved  account  to-morrow.  The 
Windlasses  tell  me  so-and-so."  It  was  some- 
thing to  get  at  the  Windlasses  anyhow. 

''  I  wonder  how  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  is  to- 
day," observed  Mary  Tufnell  one  morning.  "  I 
think  I  shall  go  round  and  ask  Miss  Beadel ; 
she  is  sure  to  know." 

'*  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  tremendous  to-do 
made  about  this  Miss  Juliet  Appleby,"  struck 
in  her  father,  somewhat  gruffly.  "It  is  no- 
thing but  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  from  morning 
till  night  from  every  one  now.  Because  the 
girl  has  got  the  small-pox " 

"  Sure  that  is  enough,  papa." 


"  Enough  1  I  did  not  say  it  wasn't.  Enough 
and  to  spare  I  daresay,  for  her  and  those  about 
her ;  but  what  is  that  to  us  ?  What  the  mis- 
chief have  we  to  do  with  Miss  Juliet  Appleby, 
small-pox  or  no  small-pox  ?  She  is  nothing  to 
us,  and  we  are  nothing  to  her." 
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"  Oh,  the  poor  thing,  I  am  so  sorry  for  her ! 
I  am  sure  I  never  was  so  sorry  for  any  one  in 
my  life,"  said  Mary,  with  the  easy  healthy  sor- 
row that  comes  natural  to  a  fine  girl,  and  does 
not  in  any  wise  impair  her  digestion.  "  It  is 
so  hard  upon  her,  and " 

"  Well,  of  course  ;  and  hard  upon  the 


folks  she  is  with  too ;  and  of  course  I  am  sorry 
myself  for  that  matter,  and  wish  'em  well 
through  with  it,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  need 
concern  us.  We  are  not  the  Applebys  nor  the 
Windlasses ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
or  their  set,  any  more  than  we  have  with  Jones 
the  butcher,  or  Japhet  the  turnpike-keeper, — 
not  so  much,  for  we  know  those  two  a  deal 
better  than  we  know  the  others, — yet  I'll  be 
hano-ed  if  I  should  hear  all  this  fuss  made  if 
poor  Mrs  Jones  or  Mrs  Japhet  was  taken 
sick." 

''  La !  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  vexed  to 
hear  anything  was  the  matter  with  either," 
said  his  wife,  entering  in  time  to  catch  the 
last  remark.     ''What  put  such  a  thing  into 
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your  head,  my  dear  1  Now  was  not  that  papa 
all  over  ? "  to  her  daughter.  "  Papa  thinks  we 
have  no  right  to  take  an  interest  in  our  neigh- 
bours  " 

"  Precious  little  interest  they  have  ever 
taken  in  us  !  " 

"  And  the  poor  thing  to  lose  her  ball 

too " 

*'  Her  ball !  what  do  you  mean  by  her  ball  ? 
The  ball  was  not  good  enough  for  her  friends, 
forsooth ;  the  Windlasses  turned  up  their  noses 
at  it  to  my  certain  knowledge ;  and  yet  they 
tried  to  edge  in  this  shrimp  of  a  miss,  who 
wanted  to  turn  us  all  into  ridicule " 

"  Well,  I  never !  Now,  papa,"  cried  his 
wife,  "  now  you  really  must  not  say  any  such 
things ;  you  do  not  mean  them " 

^' But  I  do." 

• "  No,  no  ;  no,  you  don't ;   not  a  bit  of 


you.  We  all  know  papa,  Mary;  but  really," 
in  some  alarm, — "  really  I  would  not  have  any 
one  else — Miss  Beadel,  or  the  Dobbs,  or  any 
one — hear  him   for  the   world ;    for  he  is  so 
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severe," — her  gentle  tones  might  have  molli- 
fied an  OOTe. 

Tufnell,  however,  was  in  a  bad  humour. 
"  They  may  hear  me  for  half  a  groat,"  he  said 
obstinately  ;  "  they  may  hear  every  word  I  say, 
and  I  mean  every  word  I  say.  It  is  more  than 
a  man  can  stand,  the  folly  of  these  gossips  of 
yours ;  in  and  out  all  day  long,  with  '  Pray 
have  you  heard  how  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  is 
within  the  last  five  minutes  V  or,  *  How  many 
dozen  times  have  you  inquired  to-day  ? '  The 
girl  is  not  dying,  or  there  might  be  some  sense 
in  it.     I  do  not  wish  her  to  die " 

"  Papa  ! '' 

"  Well,  '  Papa  I  '—I  say  I  don't  wish 


her  to  die.  But,  upon  my  word,  I  should  not 
cry  my  eyes  out  if  she  had  a  few  marks  left 
upon  her  face.  It  would  take  some  of  the 
conceit  out  of  her,  coming  down  here,  and 
fancying  she  was  going  to  turn  the  heads  of 
all  the  young  men  at  our  ball — at  her  ball,  as 
you  choose  to  call  it,  ma'am,"  to  his  wife ; 
*'  forcing  herself  in  on  purpose  to  cut  out  our 
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daughters — country  bumpkins  as  I  daresay  she 
thinks  them;  wish  she  might  not  be  glad  to 
have  some  of  the  country  bumpkins'  skins  and 
colour  once  she  comes  out  of  hev  small-pox, 
that's  all ! " 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  vindictive,  my  dear. 
You  would  not  surely  have  the  poor  girl  all 
over  pock-marks  ?  Oh  Lor' !  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  of  you,  Tufnell.  The  very  idea 
gives  me  a  turn.  Mary,  my  dear — oh,  you 
are  writing. '^ 

"  What  is  it,  mamma  ?  " 

*'  Just  could  you  step  down  to  the  Hales' 
before  you  take  off  your  bonnet, — or  maybe 
ril  go  myself," — pondering. 

'^  What  for  ?  " 

"I  daresay  I'll  go  myself.  It  will  do  in 
the  afternoon.  I  thought  I  would  just  like 
to  hear,"  speaking  aloud  her  thoughts  —  "I 
would  just  like  to  hear  how  Miss  Julie fc 
Appleby " 

"  Damn  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  !  "  roared 


her  husband,  bouncing  to  bis  feet  and  banging 
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ftom  the  room.     "There  is  no  cutting  out  a 

woman's  tongue  !     I  thought  I  had "     The 

rest  was  lost. 

"  Dear  me  !  papa  is  in  a  way,"  observed 
Mrs  Tufnell,  placidly.  "  Well,  I  was  a  noodle 
to  slip  it  out,  but  I  had  clean  forgot — and  who 
would  have  believed  it  of  papa  ?  Something 
has  disagreed  with  his  stomach  this  morning, 
I'll  be  bound.  He  has  been  cross  ever  since 
he  got  up,  poor  man.  Well  now,  Mary,  he 
won't  like  me  to  go,  you  see ;  so  if  you  don't 
mind,  just  you  run  down  and  get  the  last 
news.  It  is  all  very  well  for  papa  to  be  so 
hard-hearted,  but  I  know  I  feel  just  as  if  she 
was  one  of  my  own,  and " 

''And    I    too,"    said    Mary,    briskly. 


"  I'll  go,  mamma.  I'll  go  at  once.  I  was 
only  writing  to  Jem  :  I  forgot  to  write  both 
yesterday  and  Monday,  and  the  day  before 
was  Sunday,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  on 
Saturday,  being  so  soon  after  he  left, — so  he 
has  not  heard  a  word  about  the  ball  yet." 
"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother,  reproach- 
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fully.  "  You  never  say  so  !  I  would  not  take 
you  away  for  millions  then " 

"  Oh,  never  mind ;  he  won't,"  said  Mary, 
laughing.  "  We  agreed  at  the  first  that  we 
were  not  to  be  bothered  with  many  letters. 
I  hate  writiug,  and  so  does  Jem  ;  you  see  he 
has  not  sent  me  a  line  yet,  either." 

''  Ah,  but  he  has  had  nothing  to  write  about, 
poor  thing.  It  is  you  who  have  had  all  the 
pleasure,  and  of  course  he  will  want  to  hear 
about  it.  I  never  like  any  one  I  care  for  to 
feel  about  me  that  '  out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind,'"  said  Mrs  Tufnell,  shaking  her  bene- 
volent head.  ''  Poor  Jem !  I  was  kind  of 
afraid  from  the  first  that  something  would 
happen  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  ball.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  were  all  too  much  taken  up 
about  it.  I  am  sure  I  for  one  had  it  a  great 
deal  more  in  my  mind  than  I  should  have 
had  ;  I  daresay,"  with  compunction — "  I  dare- 
say even  Mrs  Dobb,  who  had  the  whole  thing 
on  her  shoulders,  did  not  think  more  about  it 
than  I  did, — but  there,  even  papa  was  in  a 
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fuss  over  his  pantaloons ;  and  as  for  you 
girls — but  you  had  your  disappointment,  poor 
Mary " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  as  Jem  did  not  care  him- 
self, no  more  did  I — much,"  said  Mary.  *'  I 
think  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  send  this  to- 
morrow as  to-day,  mamma,  so  I  will  go  to  the 
Hales'  if  you  like " 

''  The  Hales  ?  I  have  just  come  up  from 
the  HalesV  said  a  new  voice  in  the  doorway. 
"  Was  Mary  going  ?  Well,  you  needn't,  then  ; 
they  are  all  out :  I  caught  them  just  going 
out.  I  thought  I  would  go  in  to  ask  after 
Miss  Julipt  Appleby " 

''  And  how  is  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  much  the  same.  No  better,  anyway. 
The  Hales  are  going  out  to  inquire  in  the 
afternoon.     I  went  in  after  cathedral " 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  at  cathedral  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  at  cathedral — very  much 
at  cathedral.  Well,  somebody  had  to  go," 
said  Bertha,  in  her  natural  voice ;  "we  could 
not   let   poor   Emmy   go   always   alone,    and 
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these    Christmas    services   are    such    a   point 

with  Herbert " 

"  Poor  dear,  I  hope  she  will  not  have 


to  go  through  that  always,"  observed  their 
mother,  somewhat  anxiously.  '"^  I  do  think 
poor  Emmy  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  in 
that  respect.  Herbert,  —  well,  they  say  a 
lover  may  be  as  exacting  as  he  pleases ;  but 

really  morning  and  afternoon  too " 

• ^'Sh!      Take   care.      I    will   tell   you 


what  I  think,"  said  Bertha,  slily.  "  Herbert 
is  like  the  fox  with  his  tail  cut  off ;  having  to 
go  himself,  he  would  like  to  let  us  all  in  for 
it  too,  if  he  could." 

"  Well,  dear  me,  let  us  remember  what  we 
are  talking  about;  don't  let  us  be  profane, 
whatever  we  are,"  Mrs  Tufnell  reminded  them  ; 
"  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  never  brought  up  to 
church-going  except  on  Sundays,  and  it  does 
not  come  natural  to  me  now.  I  don't  say 
there  is  any  harm  in  it ;  I  would  never  go  the 
length  of  saying  that ;  but  I  know  this,  I  get 
no  good  of  Emily  at  all  nowadays ;   she  can 
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never  go  with  me  anywhere  of  an  afternoon 
without  being  all  upon  thorns  as  four  o'clock 
comes  on.  If  I  have  her  for  a  drive — and  she 
used  to  be  the  only  one  of  you  that  I  could  ever 
get  to  set  a  foot  in  the  carriage — she  is  looking 
at  her  watch  all  the  time,  and  I'm  kept  in  a 
state  myself  for  fear  we  should  be  late ;  and 
then  I  have  always  to  come  back  that  way, 
round  by  the  Close,  you  know, — and  as  sure  as 
fate,  if  Emily  is  with  me,  it  happens  that  I 
would  like  to  come  back  the  other  way.  Well, 
between  it  all,  the  hurry  and  the  fidget,  and 
the  feeling  that  Emily,  poor  thing,  thinks  it 
not  quite  kind  of  me  to  come  on  home  and  let 
her  go  in  by  herself,  I  must  own  I  do  feel 
more  put  about  than  I'd  like  her  to  know. 
Often  and  often  I  would  rather  go  alone ;  and 
really  if  it  is  to  be  morning  as  well  as  after- 
noon services " 

"  Oh,  but  it  won't ;  not  after  this  week 


and  next,"  said  Bertha,  reassuringly ;  "  and  no 
doubt,  once  they  are  married,  w^e  shall  hear  no 
more  of  it.     Now,  do  listen  to  me.     I  have  had 
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quite  an  adventure  this  morning ;  I  have  had 
an  introduction,  and  made  a  new  friend.  It 
was  at  the  Hales'.  There  was  such  a  lovely 
young  man  at  the  Hales'.  And  Mary,  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you,"  with  a  flourish, 
"  that  the  lovely  young  man  is  a  friend  of  your 
lovely  young  man.  Mind,  Mary,  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  I  have  always  aided  and 
abetted  you  with  Jem  Challoner,  and  now  I 
shall  claim  return  in  kind  from  you.  I  have 
an  idea  that  Jem's  friend  and  I  are  kindred 
spirits.  He  appeared  about  as  friendly  a  youth 
as  I  have  ever  had  the  luck  to  meet.  And  he 
was,  oh,  a  very,  very  long  way  better-looking 
than — no  oflence,  Mary — than  either  Jem  or 
Herbert.  Jem  does  not  set  up  to  be  a  beauty. 
He  has  Vair  distingue,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
— the  je  ne  sais  quoi,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Herbert  is  pretty,  I  own,  but  my  man " 

"  How  you  do  run  on,  child  ! "  said  her 
sister,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder — "your 
man  ! " 

^'  Ay,  my  dear,  my  man ;  surely  I  may  call 
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him  mine  until  he  is  claimed  hj  somebody- 
else.  My  man  has  a  nose — oh,  such  a  nose  ! 
Grecian  to  a  degree, — that's  to  say  if  it's  not 
Eoman,"  in  parenthesis.  "  I'm  not  altogether 
clear  about  the  two  in  my  own  mind,  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  nose  of  the  first  water  —  a 
nose  to  put  any  other  nose  /  have  ever  seen, 
in  Clinkton  or  elsewhere,  out  of  joint  for 
ever  and  aye ;  and  he  has  curly  locks  and  a 
moustache,  and  —  and  everything.  I  made 
my  best  bow,  and  he  talked  to  me  the  whole 
time  I  was  there ;  he  did,  indeed.  I  do  like 
making  a  new   acquaintance ;    I  wish   I   had 

heard  his  name " 

"  You   did  not  even  hear  his  name  ! 


And  you  call  that  making  a  new  acquaint- 
ance ! " 

"  He    heard   mine ;    that  was   enough ;    he 
heard,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  hearins^. 

'  O  CD 

He  called  me  '  Miss  Tufnell '  several  times, 
and  inquired  whether  it  was  I  or  my  sister, 
— I  heard  him  distinctly  ask  Louisa  Hale 
whether  it  was  I  or  my  sister  who  was  going 
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to  be   married    to   his  friend   Mr  Challoner  1 
When  Louisa  said  it  was  you,  he  spoke  to 
me  myself  about  it." 
"  AVhat  did  he  say  1 " 

"  Say  ?    All  sorts  of  things.     Asked  when 
it  was  to  be  ?    And  how  long  you  had  been 
engaged  ?      He  was  most  particular  to  know 
how  long  you  had  been  engaged  ? " 
"  Had  he  not  heard  1 " 

"  Apparently  not.  It  was  quite  laughable. 
He  made  me  repeat  it ;  and  when  I  said 
'  Since  last  September/  he  exclaimed  after  me, 
*  Since  last  September  ! '  as  if  it  were  something 
quite  surprising.  He  was  immensely  inter- 
ested ;  he  asked  all  sorts  of  questions ;  and 
when  I  chaffed  him  about  his  beino;  so  imorant 
himself,  he  only  looked  foolish,  and  had  not  a 
word  to  say.  Evidently  Jem  had  not  taken 
him  into  confidence.  Talking  dispassionately 
of  Jem,  I  should  not  say  he  takes  many  people 
into  confidence." 

"  You     did     not     hear     who     this     man 
was  ^ " 
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"  Of  course  they  said  his  name,  but  I  did 
not  catch  it.  Louisa  does  sometimes  mumble 
so  that  no  one  can  hear  her,  and  they  all 
seemed  rather  stupid  and  flustered.  He  was 
their  brother's  friend,  you  see,  not  theirs ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  fancy  they  knew  much 
about  him.  If  only  that  brother  of  theirs  had 
come  in  !  Tiresome  creature ;  he  would  have 
been  of  some  good.  As  it  was,  I  could  not 
get  hold  of  any  one  of  the  girls  to  inquire,  and 
I  had  to  leave  before  any  one  else  did ;  how- 
ever, I  shall  go  down  this  afternoon,  for  I  have 
left  the  library  books  behind  me.  A  piece  of 
luck,  isn  t  it  1  Nobody  can  say  I  go  to  find 
out  who  my  new  friend  is." 

"  Nor  to  meet  him  again  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  there  is  no  hope  of  that ;  he  is  ofl 
immediately — off  for  London  by  the  first  train 
this  afternoon  :  he  had  only  looked  in  for  an 
hour,  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  through 
Clinkton  on  his  way  from  somewhere  or  other. 
He  had  slept  at  the  station  hotel  last  night, 
so  he  must  have  come  from  a  distance-;  then 
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he  had  walked  up  to  call  on  the  Hales,  and 
his  train  was  to  leave  about  now." 

Later  on  in  the  day  she  rushed  in  with 
scarce  a  breath  left. 

"  Mary,  Mary  !  what  do  you  think  ?  Oh, 
Mary  !  what  will  you  say  ?  He  is  a  prince  in 
disguise,  an  earl's  son,  and  will  be  the  earl 
himself  some  day,  for  his  brother  is  not  mar- 
ried, and  he  is  the  heir.  The  Hales'  brother 
has  told  them  all  about  him  since  I  was  there 
in  the  morning,  and  they  say  he  is  such  a 
friend  of  Jem's,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  be  Jem's 
best  man  at  the  wedding.  He  is  the  Honour- 
able Edward  Lessingham.  Think  of  me  and 
the  Honourable  Edward  Lessingham  ! " 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


NO     ONE     NOTICES     TEDDY. 


"  'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  tliem  ; 
When  sorroAv's  held  intrusive  and  turned  out." 

— Philip  Von  Arteyelde. 


It  was  indeed  our  old  friend  Teddy,  who, 
alone  and  unauthorised,  but  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion from  sheer  extremity  of  need  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  had  thus  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  those  far-away  regions  to  see  and 
hear  for  himself  if  such  things  as  had  been  told 
him  of  Jem  Challoner  were  true. 

Who  had  told  ?  Not  the  Applebys.  After 
all  that  had  been  undergone  and  suffered  and 
apprehended  from  them,  they  had  done  no- 
thing ;  they  had  been  harmless  as  infants.  It 
was    entirely  through   another  channel, — but 
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let  US  go  back  to  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
accidental  meeting  of  Bertha  Tufnell  with  the 
stranger  in  the  Hales'  drawing-room. 

For  three  whole  days  had  Teddy's  sulking 
fit  continued,  the  mood  havings  be^un  as  we 
know  on  the  morning  following  the  moonlight 
skating  on  the  ponds,  having  set  in  with 
severity  during  the  afternoon  walk,  and  having 
culminated  after  an  entire  evening  had  elapsed 
without  an  inquiry  from  any  one  as  to  where 
he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  done  after 
deserting  his  sister  and  Challoner  at  the 
Applebys'  gate. 

All  had  been  preoccupied — even  Challoner 
had  let  him  alone  after  the  first,  when  he  had 
made  an  effort  or  two,  failed,  and  desisted ; 
the  truth  being  that  with  enough  on  his  mind 
already — with  Matilda  on  the  one  hand  to 
love  but  not  to  woo,  and  Mary  Tufnell  on  the 
other  to  woo  but  not  to  love — it  was  more 
than  he  cared  for  to  have  the  burden  of 
Teddy's  ill-humour  thrust  upon  his  shoulders 
also  ;  Teddy  he  must  leave  to  himself.     More- 
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over,  he  and  Matilda  understood  each  other 
tacitly  on  the  subject.  It  was  nothing  to  be 
disturbed  about,  Challoner  assured  the  devoted 
sister — nothing  which  need  discompose  her  ;  a 
passing  indisposition.  It  would  be  better  to 
take  no  notice — the  mood  would  right  itself. 
And  with  such  comforting  assurances  she  was 
easily,  only  too  easily,  induced  to  fi.x  all  her 
attention  on  the  lips  that  spoke  them. 

But  thus  neglected,  bad  went  on  to  worse 
in  poor  Teddy's  breast.  Always  before,  during 
such  occasional  freaks  of  dumb  brutishness — 
for  thus  alone  could  they  be  classified — he 
had  been  tenderly  watched  and  timidly  ap- 
proached :  and  he  had  been  perfectly  aware 
that  little  as  was  the  apparent  notice  taken 
of  his  goings  and  comings,  all  the  house  was 
eagerly  awaiting  the  prodigal's  return  to  a 
better  state  of  mind.  Such  a  position  he  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  poor  boy ;  to  attain  it  had 
been  his  last  resource  in  his  present  pain  and 
trouble ;  but  what  was  he  to  do  when  this, 
his  one  weapon,  failed  to  take  effect '?     How 
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retaliate  ?      How   show   his    spirit  1     It   was 

raaddening,    positively    maddening,    to    think 

that  there  was    nothinor   to   be   done.     Li  ter- 
es 

ally,  down  at  that  stupid  old  place — and  all 
snowed-in  too — there  was  not  a  single  thing 
a  young  fellow  eould  do  to  make  a  stir, 
and  show  he  had  some  life  in  him.  Overton 
took  no  notice  of  anything ;  Challoner  merely 
smiled  a  smile  that  drove  him  wild  if  ever  he 
started  an  idea  or  made  a  proposition  ;  while 
Matilda  was  too  deeply  in  his  black  books  for 
anything  she  could  say  or  do  to  be  right. 

At  length  a  notion  struck  him.  He  would 
give  them  a  start  and  a  fright  somehow ;  a 
start  and  a  friofht,  if  he  could  do  no  more.  He 
would  be  up  and  off  some  fine  morning  before 
any  one  was  stirring  ;  and  it  mattered  not 
where  he  went,  he  would  not  reappear  at  the 
Hall  until  the  people  there  had  had  a  lesson. 

"  Eun  up  to  town  !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  in 
undoubted  discomfiture  and  most  unflattering 
amazement,  when  she  received  the  message 
her  brother  had  left, — it  was  to  the  effect  that 
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he  found  he  must  run  up  to  town  for  a  few 
days  on  business,  and  was  not  sure  how  long 
he  might  be  kept  there,  and  was  not  to  be 
expected  till  he  turned  up, — quite  a  lively, 
jaunty,  independent  young-man-of-the-period's 
message,  in  short,  which  sounded  fair  enough 
in  Challoner's  ears,  but  which  strangely  discon- 
certed its  recipient.     "  Gone  to  town  !     What 

does  he  mean  '?     What    in  the  world '? " 

and  then  she  checked  herself,  and  looked,  with 
trouble  in  her  look,  at  Overton.  Nothing  like 
this  had  happened  for  many  a  year  before  be- 
tween the  three,  and  two  out  of  the  three  knew 
only  too  well  why  it  had  happened  now^ 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  he  is  gone '? "  said 
Matilda  apart  to  her  elder  brother,  as  soon  as 
she  could  find  him  alone ;  "  where  do  you 
think  he  is  gone  ?  I  cannot  imagine ;  he  has 
no  one  now,  —  we  have  managed  to  break 
with  them  all.  I  don't  believe  he  has  a 
single  address." 

"  All  the  better ;  he  will  come  home  all 
the   sooner.      I    don't   really  think  we   need 
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be  alarmed/'  replied  he.  "I  suspect  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  temper.  It  has  been  coming  on 
for  several  days,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  take 
no  notice.  I  thouo'ht  Challoner's  beingj  here 
would  keep  him  straight  —  I  mean,  would 
keep  him  from  openly  showing  anything 
amiss.     Yet  I  warned  you,  Matilda." 

"  I  know — I  know.  But  what  could  I  do  ?" 
said  Matilda,  looking  gloomily  out.  "It  is 
so  difficult  to  manage  sometimes,  I " 

"  To  be  sure.  I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear 
girl,"  said  Overton,  kindly.  *'  You  have  often 
a  hard  time  of  it,  and  no  one  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  how  brave  you  are,  and  how  patient. 
Cheer  up,"  as  her  eyes  filled  beneath  his 
sympathy — "  cheer  up  ;  don't  distress  your- 
self; don't  be  anxious " 

"  I    am ;    I    cannot   help    it.     I    have 

such  fears.  Overton,  if  anything  happens 
to  him " 

''  Nothing  will  happen  to  him  ;  we  shall 
have  him  back  here  all  right  and  tight  by 
to-morrow  at  latest ;  by  to-night  most  likely. 
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You  must — aliem — pay  him  a  little  attention 
when  he  comes ;  make  much  of  him ;  and 
leave  Challoner  to " 

"  But  where  will  he  go  in  town  ? "  She 
was  not  willing  to  talk  of  Challoner  at  the 
moment.  *^  Where  will  he  go  '?  And  what 
will  he  do  ? " 

"  Hang  about  till  he  gets  the  next  train 
back." 

And  this  was  precisely  what  Teddy  would 
have  done,  had  not  chance,  for  good  or  ill, 
put  a  sudden  recollection  into  his  head.  As 
Matilda  said,  he  had  now  no  associates  :  they 
had  weaned  him  from  all  his  former  comrades  ; 
and  that  so  effectually,  that  he  had  now  neither 
the  means  nor  the  desire  to  reopen  any  old 
intimacies.  He  had  not  been  good,  and  he 
had  not  been  happy  in  his  boyhood ;  he  had 
been  both — under  supervision — since  ;  and  the 
poor  fellow  was  dimly  conscious  that  it  was 
so — and  to  do  him  justice,  the  idea  of  actually 
of  his  own  free-will  returning  to  the  mire  from 
which  he  had  been  drawn,  never  entered  his 
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head.  He  merely  wished  to  pretend  that  he 
had  done  so. 

But  now,  what  should  he  do  with  himself  ? 
How  pass  the  dreary  day  1  As  Matilda  had 
divined,  her  poor  simpleton  was  sadly  at  a 
loss,  and  all  the  gilt  was  taken  off  his  ginger- 
bread, all  the  glitter  and  dash  faded  away  from 
his  glorious  emancipation,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  a  London  terminus,  with  nothins:  to  do, 
nowhere  to  go,  and  no  one  to  speak  to. 

Of  a  sudden  he  recollected  Whewell — Whe- 
well  whom  he  had  disliked  and  despised ;  but 
who,  for  want  of  a  better,  might  serve  his 
purpose  in  this  emergency,  who  at  least  would 
receive  him  without  any  troublesome  questions 
or  awkward  suggestions,  and  with  whom  he 
could  pass  half  an  hour — half  one  of  the  long, 
dreadful,  appalling  hours  before  him. 

With  renewed  spirits  he  jumped  into  a 
hansom,  and  gave  the  direction — which  had 
stuck  by  him  for  some  reason  or  other — and 
which  he  now  produced  and  described  with 
a   minuteness    that  was  not  to  be  cut  short 
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by  any  knowledge  on  tlie  part  of  the  driver. 
"  Yoicks!"  cried  he  to  himself,  ^'Tm  going  it!" 

Whewell  was  in,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  pleased  to 
bestow  a  welcome  or  his  guest  to  receive  one. 
Probably  in  his  whole  life  no  such  enthusiasm 
of  greetiug  had  ever  been  bestowed  on  poor 
Teddy  before — it  must  be  owned  he  was  gener- 
ally looked  upon  in  the  light  of  Lady  Matilda's 
adjunct;  and  the  response  such  warmth  evoked, 
and  the  change  it  wrought  in  the  feelings  he 
had  formerly  entertained  towards  the  gay  bar- 
rister, were  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated under  the  circumstances. 

"Thought  I'd  look  you  up,"  he  begau, 
cheerily.  *'  Only  here  for  the  day.  May  I 
bring  up  my  bag,  as  I  am  on  my  way  some- 
where else,  and  did  not  care  to  leave    it    at 

the  station  ? "     (Whewell  flew  down-stairs 

himself,  and  with  his  own  hand  carried  up  the 
bag  ere  the  speaker  had  proceeded  farther). 
''And  so  I  am  awfully  glad  to  find  you  in," 
continued  Teddy,  looking  round  him. 
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"  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  more  bappy  than 
I.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  your  catch- 
ing me  in,  too.  I  am  up  to  my  ears;  but 
never  mind — tell  me  about  yourselves.  How 
are  you  all  ?  How  do  you  get  on  in  this 
atrocious  weather  1  Lady  Matilda,  is  she 
well  ?     Is  she — ah — in  town  ^ " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  She  hates  town  like  poison ; 
women  do,"  said  Teddy,  who  knew  no  better. 
"  No  ;  she  is  at  home,  and  snowed-up  there. 
The  most  tremendous  fall  of  snow  we  have 
had  for  years.  Awfully  hard  lines,  isn't  it  1 
Just  coming  on  the  top  of  the  frost,  you 
know.  Every  one  said  we  were  to  have  weeks 
of  frost,  and  the  ice  was  splendid ;  you  never 
saw  such  ice " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  a  skater,  I  suppose  1     I 


never  have  the  time  for  anything  of  that  sort 
— at  least,  of  course,  I  could  make  time,  sup- 
posing  ''     He   paused.     What   he    meant 

was,  "  supposing  you  were  to  invite  me  to 
skate  at  Overton  Hall." 

But  his  visitor,  too  full  of  his  own  affairs  to 
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heed  either  the  statement  or  its  amendment, 
proceeded  volubly — 

*'  Oh,  you  should  have  been  with  us  !^  We 
had  the  best  fun  out.  We  had  telegraphed 
Challoner  down,  and  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  ice  like  it." 

"  You  had  Challoner  down  '? "  repeated  his 
host  in  some  surprise.  "  I  thought  he  was  to 
have  been  married  before  now.  Is  that  not 
come  off  yet  ?  " 

"  I  said  Challoner,"  explained  Teddy,  with 
the  idea  that  the  name  had  not  been  caught. 
"  Challoner,  you  know, — the  fellow  who  smashed 
his  wrist  when  he  was  down  with  us  for  the 
pheasants.     You  were  there  too." 

*'  Of  course  ;  yes.  We  went  down  together 
to  the  Hanwells,  and  then  he  had  to  lie  up 
at  your  house ;  but  he  is  all  right  by  this 
time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'  Right  ?  Oh  yes,  he's  right  enough,"  re- 
plied Teddy,  with  less  warmth,  as  recent  griev- 
ances began  to  reassert  their  pre-eminence  in 
his  mind.     "  There  never  was  anything  much 
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wrong  with  Lim,  I  should  say,"  contiuued  he 
vindictively. 

'*  And  what  about  his  marriao-e,  then  ?  " 
inquired  Whewell,  carelessly.  The  carelessness 
was  not  assumed — he  really  suspected  nothing. 

Teddy,  however,  looked  round  with  an  ex- 
pression of  guileless  innocence  which  was  by 
no  means  badly  done,  and  which  meant  this  : 
"  If  you  think  to  catch  me  tripping,  and  get 
out  of  me  anything  about  Challoner  and 
Matilda,  you're  in  the  Avrong  box,  Mr  Whe- 
well. I  ain't  going  to  peach,  although  they 
have  been  behaving  shabbily  to  me."  All  he 
said,  however,  was,  "His  marriage  ?  "  in  an  inter- 
rogatory tone  that  greatly  pleased  his  own  ear. 

"Why,  of  course,  his  marriage.  You  had 
forgotten  about  it,  eh  ?  Oh,  he  will  be  a 
Benedick  directly." 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  Come,  you  know  what  I  mean  ;  tell  me 
the  last  of  it,"  said  Whewell,  still  unsuspici- 
ous ;   "  you  must  have  heard " 

"But  indeed  I  haven't." 
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"Not,  really?" 

"  No/'  replied  Teddy,  pursing  up  Ms  lips ; 
"no — not  a  word."  ("Well,  now,  Matilda 
can't  say  I  didn't  tell  one  good  round  one  for 
her,  at  any  rate/'  thought  he.) 

But  Whewell's  black  eyes  grew  suddenly 
round  and  bright.  "  Did  you  not  know  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  ? "  said  he,  quickly. 

"N — no  ;  can't  say  I  did.  Ah — to  whom, 
may  I  ask  1  "  ("  Kather  neatly  put,  I  take 
it,"  internally  commented  the  complacent 
brother  once  more.) 

''  To  a  very  nice  girl,  I  believe,  a  banker's 
daughter,  with  a  lot  of  money.  Let  me  see, 
the  affair  must  have  been  concluded  shortly 
before  that  time  he  and  I  were  with  you.  I 
heard  all  about  it  the  other  day,  and  fancied 
the  marriage  was  to  have  come  off  by  now. 
A  young  Hale,  a  Clinkton  fellow  who  knows 
the  family  well,  told  me  all  about  it.  Trufit, 
or  Truman,  or  some  such  name  it  was.  Odd 
that  you  shouldn't  have  known  ;  Hale  spoke 
as  if  everybody  knew." 
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Not  a  word  in  reply. 

"And  he  was  witli  you  three  weeks  or  more, 
wasn't  he  ?  In  fact  until  a  very  short  time 
ago.  And  he  never  mentioned  it,  not  to  any 
of  you  ^ " 

Teddy  shook  his  head  :  lie  could  not  speak. 
Poor  fellow  !  the  diplomatic  smile  and  uncon- 
scious air  had  fallen  away  to  nothing  by  this 
time,  and  now  all  that  remained  of  it  was  a 
pair  of  starting  eyeballs  and  a  jaw  that  fell 
every  moment  lower. 

"  I — ah — 'pon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,"  at  length  he  found 
voice  to  murmur. 

"It  is  news  to  you,  I  see.  I  must  say  it  is 
rather  strancre  that  it  should  be  so.  You  were 
so  thick  with  Challoner,  what  on  earth  should 
possess  him  to  keep  this  from  you  ?  What 
reason  had  he  for  keeping  it  dark  at  all  ?  " 
("There  is  something  up  here,''  said  Whewell 
suddenly  to  himself;  "I  have  hit  the  nail 
somehow.  Friend  Teddy  looks  quite  aghast. 
Can  it  be   that  Challoner,  that  great  loutish 
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fellow — but  no,  Lady  Matilda  took  no  sort  of 
notice  of  Challoner,  she  ignored  him ;  stop 
though,  let  me  think," — and  with  disagreeable 
clearness  came  back  the  last  look  he  had  had 
of  the  Overton  drawing-room,  and  of  a  smile 
which  had  passed  between  the  quondam  in- 
valid and  his  hostess,  a  perfectly  innocuous 
smile,  but  one  all  the  same  which  had  caused 
this  departing  guest  a  twinge  at  the  moment, 
though  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  sensation 
afterwards.)  ''  Challoner  has  been  engaged  to 
be  married  ever  since  September,"  he  stated, 
calmly  enough,  but  his  pulse  beat  a  little 
faster  than  usual  as  he  marked  the  effect  the 
words  produced. 

''Weill" 

For  the  space  of  one  full  minute  this  was 
all. 

''Well.r' 

Whewell  waited  in  silence. 

"  Good  heavens!  I  —  I  —  do  you  know 
what  he  has  been  doing  ? — do  you  know  that 
he  has  been  paying  attention  to  my  sister  ? " 
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burst  forth  the  young  man  at  hist.  *'  Good 
heavens  !  "  unable  to  be  prudent, — "  to  my 
sister  !     To  Matilda  !     To— to " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  fellow,  think  what 
you  are  saying ;  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take," corrected  his  companion,  in  the  sooth- 
ing tone  in  which  one  speaks  to  a  frantic 
child ;  but  Whewell's  own  blood  was  now 
coursing  quickly  through  his  veins  :  "  don't 
let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  —  I  mean, 
don't  run  away  on  the  wrong  horse,  you 
know.  Lady  Matilda  would  hardly  thank 
you  for  bringing  her  name  into  such  a  dis- 
cussion ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  can 
be  any  cause  for  connecting  her  name  with 
Challoner's; — that  Challoner  could  have  ever 
thought,  ever  given  any  —  in  short,  you  are 
labouring  under  a  delusion  ;  you  have  taken 
hold  of  some  false  idea " 

''  False  idea  be  hanged  ! "  exclaimed  Teddy, 
passionately ;  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
ideas ;  I  never  have  ideas  :  this  is  tlie  truth. 
I  could  tell  you "     But  here  he  suddenly 
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drew  the  rein,  and  checked  the  revelation  on 
his  lips.  "  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  her/' 
he  said,  in  an  altered  tone.  "  Of  course  Lady 
Matilda,"  with  a  little  air  of  state  —  "  Lady 
Matilda  does  not  concern  herself  as  to — to — 
but  we  have  to  take  care  of  her — that's  to  say 

— coiifound  thefelloiv  I     I — I — I " 

"I  had  no  knowledge  of  this,  of  course/' 
said  Whewell,  busying  himself  with  some 
papers  on  the  floor.  '^  Indeed  when  I  first 
heard  of  Challoner's  engagement,  which  I  did 
immediately  on  leaving  Endhill,  I  concluded 
that  this  was  at  the  bottom  of  his — let  me 
speak  plainly — his  indifference  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  Overton,  and  his  desire  to  get  away 
from  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  must 
remember  that  he  was  always  pressing  the 
doctor — your  doctor,  the  one  you  got  for  him 

— to  say  how  soon  he  could  go,  and " 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  want  to  go  at  alL" 
*'  You  forget,  no  doubt,  your  early  experi- 
ence in  a  later,"  proceeded  the  barrister,  who 
with  his  natural  acuteness  divined  the   case 
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exactly.  "  "When  /  saAv  Challoner  he  was 
fretting^  to  the  vero^e  of  rudeness  at  havinoj 
to  remain,  and " 

"  And  he  was  with  us  for  nearly  a  month 
afterwards." 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  indeed  ;  he  was  :  he — well  1  '^ 

^'  I  was  not  going  to  say  anything." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  about  this 
before  ? " 

^'  I  never  thought  of  telling  you  ;  I  supposed 
that,  of  course,  you  knew.  I  took  it  for 
granted — he  was  Hanwell's  friend  :  Hanwell 
seemed  to  know  him  well ;  and  when  I  heard 
the  news,  I  said  to  myself.  What  a  duffer  he 
must  have  thought  me  not  to  have  congratu- 
lated him !  " 

"  He  never  told  a  soul,"  said  Teddy,  breath- 
ino^  hard ;  "  he  never  said  a  sinsjle  word  about 
it  to  any  one.  And  here  he  has  been  down 
with  us  again  —  I  say,  whereabouts  does 
this  girl,  this  banker's  daughter,  live  ?  At 
Clinkton  1 " 
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"  At  Clinkton  '?  Yes.  You  know  so  much  ? 
Yes,  of  course ;  for  liis  own  people  come  from 
that  neighbourhood,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Fair- 
leigh,  made  the  match.  Now  I  think  of  it — 
at  Clinkton,  of  course ;  in  Clinkton,  most 
likely " 

"  Pont  House,  Archway  Terrace  ?  "  cried 
Teddy,  eagerly. 

"  Ah,  I  can't  give  you  the  address " 

''  And  you  don't  know  the  name  ?  " 


"  It  begins  with  a  T,  I  feel  sure.  But,  see 
here — you  remember  Hale  ?  Deuced  pleasant 
fellow,  with  a  beard.  He  used  to  be  a  chum 
of  yours,  he  told  me.  He  lives  at  Clinkton, 
I  can  tell  you  where,  for  I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  him  lately, — you  go  down^ 
see  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  everything." 

"  Go  down  ?  Go  to  Clinkton  1  I— I  don't 
know  about  that." 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  enough — easy  enough  for  a 
young  fellow  like  you,  with  nothing  to  do," 
said  Whewell,  rummaging  in  his  desk  for  the 
address.     "  It  will  be  nothing  but  a  pleasant 
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trip.  And  you  are  not  a  slave  like  me,  tied 
by  tlie  leg.  Let  me  see,  you  could  be  at 
Clinkton  this  evening, — you  are  not  due  any- 
where in  particular  to-night  ?  " 

"N— no." 

"  Well,  you  can  get  there  easily ;  I'll  look 
out  your  train " 

''  Stop  !  I  don't  know,"  murmured  poor 
Teddy,  trembling  all  over ;  "  I  really  don't 
know,"  shifting  one  leg  over  the  other,  the 
very  picture  of  bewilderment  and  irresolution. 

"  If  Challoner  has  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  your  sister,"  said  Whewell,  suppress- 
ing a  desire  to  seize  his  companion's  shoulder, 
and  start  him  by  main  force  on  the  distasteful 
expedition — "  if  he  has  had  the  cursed  impu- 
dence  1 — I  never  heard  anything  to  equal 

it,"  he  broke  off  with  a  half-suppressed  oath. 

"  Not  that  she  cares,  you  understand," 
affirmed  poor  Matilda's  champion  with  feeble 
valour.     "  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  her " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course " 


But  it  is  the  cheek  of  the  thino^. 


5J 
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^'Ay,  it  is  the  cheek  of  the  thing.  The 
presuming  hypocritical  scoundrel,"  cried  Whe- 
well,  but  still  ever  on  the  watch  to  see. how 
far  he  durst  go,  "  to  take  in  Lord  Overton,  and 
you,  and — your  sister.*'  He  choked  a  little, 
but  cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded — "And 
so  cleverly  as  it  was  done,  too.  I  had  no  idea 
— why,  he  took  no  notice  of — of  any  one  when 

I  was  there.     I  thought " 

''  Well,  hang  it  all !  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  '  taking  no  notice ' ;  he  has  never  done 
anything  hut  *  take  notice '  to  my  mind,"  re- 
joined the  innocent  brother.  "  It  is  Matilda 
with  him  all  day  long  ;  he  hangs  about  her 
from  morning  till  night,  and  she " — again 
recollecting — ''  she  can  t  well  shake  him  off, 
you  know ;  it  is  not  easy  to  shake  off  a  fellow 
of  that  sort." 

"  And  he  is  down  there  now  ? " 
"  Down  there  now.     I  left  him  there." 
"And  he  came  to  you — did  he  come  from 
Clinkton  ? " 

"  Came  straight  from  Clinkton." 
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"  Now  look  here,"  said  Whew  ell,  laying  a 
hand — a  strong  insistent  hand — npon  the 
young  man's  shoulder — "  look  here.  You 
will  take  this  afternoon  train  to  Clinkton ;  I 
will  look  it  out  for  you ;  I  have  a  railway- 
guide  here.  You  can  sleep  at  the  Station 
Hotel,  and  call  on  the  Hales  first  thing  to- 
morrow. Hale  Avill  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
Make  out  you  were  passing  and  looked  in,  and 
get  out  of  him  all  about  the  engagement.  It 
may  be  off.  If  it  is  off,  find  out  when.  Mind 
you  find  out  when ;  for  it  certainly  was  not 
off  when  Challoner  went  first  to  Overton.  I 
should  say,  judging  from  appearances,  that 
it  is  still  on — on  at  this  moment,  and " 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  at  home  ? " 


"  Are  they  expecting  you  at  home  ?  " 
"  Of  course — that  is  to  say,  I   must  send 
word  somehow." 

"  Send  a  telegram.  Here,"  said  the  ]3i'ompt 
barrister — "  here  is  a  form  ;  write  there,"  point- 
ing with  his  finger.  "  No  need  to  mention 
where  you  are  going,  but  say  you  are  ofi"  to 
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see  a  friend.  You  can  get  back  either  by  to- 
morrow night  or  Thursday  morning, — probably 
Thursday  morning.  If  Hale  is  not  at  home 
when  you  first  call,  go  again ;  don't  leave 
without  seeing  him,  if  you  mean  to  do  any 
good.  I  suppose  you  really  wish  to  find  out 
the  truth  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Teddy,  firmly,  "  I  do." 

"  And  you  are  game  to  go  ? " 

"Ye — es,"  less  assured.  "Yes;  game  to 
go. 

"  All  right ;  I'll  see  you  ofi'  myself.  Give 
you  some  lunch  first,  and  then  start  you.  Of 
course  you  will  be  careful  to  let  out  nothing, 
while  you  learn  everything.  You  can  trust 
yourself  to  that?  Very  well.  There;  that's 
Hale's  address  for  you.  You  have  your  pocket- 
book  ?  That's  the  place ;  put  it  in  there ; 
you're  safe  to  catch  him  somehow,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  them.  He  has  sisters  ;  go  in  to 
see  them,  if  he  is  out;  it  does  not  matter 
whom  you  see  or  speak  to,  only  find  out  the 
truth  from  some  one.     You'll  do  that  ?  " 
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Teddy  nodded.  "I'll  do  that,"  he  said, 
with  a  frown,  which  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory  omen  of  success  he  had  yet 
shown. 

("Not  quite  such  a  fool  as  he  looks,"  re- 
flected Whewell.  "  I  should  say  he'll  do  the 
job  now,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  a  better  man 
Avould.")  "  Well,  you  understand  all  you  have 
to  do,  then,''  he  said  aloud,  "  and — ah — I  shall 
see  you  on  Thursday.  I  shall  run  down  to 
Hanw^ell's  for  the  night.  I  can  easily  offer 
myself  for  the  night,  and  will  meet  you 
there." 

"  What,"  said  Teddy,  stupidly,  "  what  are 
you  coming  for  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  end  of  this,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity — purely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,"  replied  Whewell,  smiling. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


ASHES. 


' '  Ah,  dream  too  "brig-lit  to  last ! 
Ah,  starrj""  hope  that  didst  arise 
But  to  he  overcast !  " 

— E.  A.  POE. 


On  first  breaking  loose  from  the  loathed  bonds 
at  Clinkton,  and  returning  to  feed  upon  the 
fair  and  forbidden  fruit  at  Overton,  Challoner 
had  experienced  a  vehement  and  reckless  sense 
of  relief  :  a  sort  of  devilry  of  joy  had  possessed 
him  which  had  bidden  defiance  to  every  con- 
sideration but  that  of  present  bliss,  and  by 
this  every  nobler  feeling  of  shame  or  pain  had 
been  for  the  time  stifled.  But  scarce  had  he 
eaten  of  the  fruit  than  the  flavour  of  the  ashes 
began  to  be  felt.  It  was  sweet  in  the  mouth 
but  bitter  to  the  stomach  ;  and  every  enchant- 
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ing  moment  liad  had  to  be  paid  for  by  hours 
of  subsequent  torture. 

A  soft  word,  a  tender  blush,  on  the  part  of 
Matilda,  would  make  his  heart  beat  and  his 
eye  kindle ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  solemn 
conscience  -  speaking  hours  of  the  night,  he 
woukl  recall  it  with  pangs  unutterable.  Once 
she  asked  him  to  render  her  a  trifling  service 
— it  was  but  a  little  thing,  he  was  sure  to  like 
to  do  it — and  she  saw,  she  was  sure  she  saw, 
his  great  nether  lip  tremble  as  he  turned  away 
from  her  thanks.  How  could  she  but  pity, 
with  that  pity  which  is  love  itself,  not  akin  to 
it  only?  His  slightest  wish  became  law  to 
her.  He  could  not  ask  a  thing;  she  would  not 
do.    Oh,  how  long,  how  long  could  this  go  on  ? 

One  night — it  was  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing Teddy's  abrupt  departure — Challoner 
was  more  than  usually  restless  and  wakeful. 
He  was  up,  and  pacing  his  room  during  the 
short  hours.  The  idea  of  bed  was  hateful,  that 
of  sleep  impossible.  He  must  be  thinking, 
planning,  hoping,    wondering,   fighting   down 
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his  misery  and  perplexity,  battling  with  the 
mesh  which  he  had  himself  spun,  and  which 
was  ever  weaving  closer  and  tighter  around 
him. 

He  had  even  been  more  than  usually  tender 
and  lover-like  towards  Matilda  that  day.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  try  yet  further  and 
further  how  far  her  exquisite  compliance  and 
sweet  submission  would  go ;  he  had  courted 
every  coy  glance  and  sign,  and  wooed  the 
very  fall  of  her  eyelids  and  blushes  on  her 
cheek,  testing  to  its  utmost  the  power  which 
was  so  valueless,  and  which  none  but  a  mad- 
man would  have  dared  to  tamper  with. 

By  every  sign  that  love  could  discover,  he 
had  but  to  ask  and  this  beautiful  woman,  who 
was  all  that  heart  of  man  could  desire,  and 
beyond  what  hope  of  man  could  ever  have 
pictured,  was  his  own.  Never  had  monarch 
had  so  fair  a  kingdom  set  before  him.  Never 
had  one  been  more  absolutely  prevented  enter- 
ing into  its  possession. 

Now,  easy  as  it  is  to  condemn  the  criminal 
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weakness  which  had  led  the  infatuated  lover 
into  this  strait,  which  of  us,  when  once  in, 
would  have  been  able  to  say  for  certain  in 
what  manner,  or  by  what  means,  he  could 
fairly  get  out  of  it  ?  To  such  a  pass  had  Chal- 
loner  come,  that  to  deal  honestly  with  either 
of  the  two  women  he  had  been  duping  was  to 
cover  both  with  dishonour.  And  what  could 
he  do  ?  Could  he  at  this  hour,  without  cause 
or  provocation,  suddenly  trumpet  aloud  the 
truth,  the  whole  naked  dreadful  truth  ?  Could 
he  suddenly  stand  forth  and  say,  "I  am  a 
traitor,"  and  there  let  the  matter  rest  ?  Sup- 
posing the  announcement  made,  it  would  be 
awkward  with  nothing  to  follow.  Was  he  to 
suggest  marriage  or  renunciation  ?  AVas  he  to 
ask  Mary  Tufnell  to  take  him,  or  to  leave  him  ? 
With  Matilda,  of  course,  all  would  be  over  for 
ever — of  course,  of  course,  she  would  not  'pav- 
don  him  ?  Certainly  not.  She  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  him  ?  Undoubtedly, 
nothing  more.  They  would  never  meet  again  1 
Never. 
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All  the  time  lie  knew  lie  was  hoping  and 
hoping.  It  would  be  bad  enough,  whichever 
way  it  ended,  once  the  truth  were  out,  but — 
he  could  bear  a  good  deal.  He  would  have  to 
stand  a  curse  or  two, — he  could  do  that.  He 
would  have  to  keep  out  of  Clinkton  in  future, 
— he  could  put  up  with  that.  He  would  have 
to  learn  to  forgot  poor  Mary's  name  and  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  and  the  cruelty  he 
had  inflicted  upon  her, — that  would  be  more 
difiicult,  but  he  would  try,  yes,  he  would  try 
ever  so  much,  if  only  Matilda — and  this  was 
the  end  and  goal  of  every  inward  contest, — 
^^  if  only  Matilda  " — if  only  he  could  rely  upon 
Matilda  ;  but — he  could  not. 

The  sweat  stood  upon  his  throbbing  brow  as 
he  leaned  it  on  his  hands,  and  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  day  of  doom  approach.  Self- 
pity  was  so  strong  within  him  that  the  water 
in  his  eyes  forced  itself  from  beneath  their 
burning  lids,  and  wetted  the  cheek  on  either 
side,  and  again  his  coarse  lip  shook  and  his 
chest  heaved.     Turn  where  he  would,  no  light 
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appeared  anywhere  in  the  labyrinth  of  his 
thoughts  ;  round  and  round  he  wandered,  lost, 
among  them — up  and  down  he  trod  the  same 
stony  track  which  led  to  nowhere. 

He  had  that  day  received  a  note  from  Lady 
Fairleigh  announcing  her  return  to  England, 
and  beggiug  his  attendance  on  her  at  her  hotel 
in  London  on  the  following  day.  She  wished 
to  see  him,  to  hear  about  his  marriage,  to  know 
what  he  would  choose  as  her  wedding-gift,  with 
more  of  the  kind, — to  his  mind  the  writing  was 
like  that  of  the  recordino:  ano^el.  Yet  he  had, 
as  we  have  said,  tempted  himself  more  than 
ever  with  Matilda  that  day.  It  had  seemed  as 
if  he  could  hardly  bear  to  let  her  out  of  his 
sight ;  his  eye  had  followed  her  every  action 
and  movement,  and  he  had  taken  note  of  every 
little  thing  she  did  and  said,  as  a  man  may 
take  a  farewell  of  earth  and  sky  ere  he  leaves 
this  world  for  ever.  Many  a  time  thereafter 
he  heard  in  the  whistle  of  the  wind  on  a  cheer- 
less eve  the  trifling  sentences  she  let  fall ; 
many  a  time   he  saw  her   stand   before  him 
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as  she  stood  that  day,  and  wondered  that  he 
had  not  then  and  there  perjured  himself  for 
the  one  privilege  of  a  kiss.  He  knew  now  in 
the  grim  night  that  he  had  been  listening  as 
one  who  might  never  hear  again,  seeing  as  one 
who  saw  for  the  last  time, — and  it  was  this 
conviction  that  started  the  tear,  the  one  tear 
which  no  other  emotion  had  induced. 

That  the  end  must  come  sooner  or  later,  he 
had,  indeed,  all  along  known ;  but  with  Lady 
Fairleigh's  letter  it  seemed  as  though  it  were 
already  there — as  though  a  Nemesis  no  longer 
behind,  were  upon  him. 

At  length  he  slept  where  he  sat,  leaning 
across  the  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
arms.  He  slept,  and  woke  almost  immediately, 
shivering  and  affrighted.  Good  heavens  !  what 
had  he  dreamed '?  Matilda !  could  it  have 
been  Matilda  ?  Yes,  it  was  even  she,  she  who 
had  entered  by  that  dim  doorway  over  yonder, 
and  who  had  seized  upon  him  and  would  have 
strangled  him  with  her  cobweb  handkerchief, 
holding  his  throat  in  the  grasp  he  had  once 
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felt  upon  his  arm, — and  as  he  struggled  for  his 
life,  imploring  and  beseeching,  Mary  Tufnell 
— the  other  one — the  girl  who  called  him  hers, 
and  whom — shame  upon  him  !  he  had  gone 
through  the  farce  of  embracing  as  became  a 
betrothed  husband,  with  whom  he  had  per- 
formed his  part,  and  hated  himself  and  it 
alike, — it  was  she  who  now  flew  to  his  rescue. 
Yet,  oh,  terrible !  it  was  Mary  he  turned  from 
— it  was  Matilda  he  turned  to.  It  was  the 
hand  that  was  killing  he  sought  to  kiss,  it  was 
the  deaf  ear  into  which  he  poured  affection,  it 
was  the  unmoved  face  he  gazed  upon.  She 
heard  not,  pitied  not; — with  a  moan  the 
sleeper  shuddered  himself  awake,  and  the 
vision  fled.  Only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed. 
Again  he  slept,  and  again  dreamed  of  Ma- 
tilda. Matilda  was  his  wife — his  beloved, 
adored  wife ;  and  yet  between  him  and  her, 
the  object  of  his  fondest  passion,  there  was 
ever  an  invisible,  intangible,  insurmountable 
barrier, — something  ever  kept  them  apart ;  he 
never  felt  her  hand  about  his  neck,  her  breath 
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upon  his  brow.  He  would  speak  to  her,  and 
she  would  not  answer — approach  her,  and  she 
faded  away.  Struggling  against  the  grisly 
prison-bars,  he  woke  again.  Another  ten  min- 
utes had  barely  gone  by. 

But  this  was  the  last  of  such  awakenings. 
Out  of  sheer  exhaustion  Challoner  at  length 
laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  slept  pro- 
foundly —  so  profoundly,  indeed,  as  to  be 
with  dijSiculty  aroused  long  after  ten  o'clock 
by  the  information  that  Lord  Overton  and 
Lady  Matilda  had  been  at  breakfast  some 
time. 

"  You  are  going  to  town,  eh  ? "  said  the 
former,  when  the  delinquent  at  length  ap- 
peared ;  **  you  are  going  to  town  ?  Best  thing 
you  can  do.  See  what  a  thaw  I  What  a  state 
the  roads  will  be  in  !  there  will  not  be  an  inch 
fit  to  tread  on.  The  country  is  wretched  in  a 
thaw  like  this." 

Challoner  explained  that  it  was  not  the  thaw 
but  Lady  Fairleigh's  summons  which  took  him 
to  London. 
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"  You  will  come  back,  of  course  ? "  said 
Overton,  easily. 

Now  was  the  time ;  now,  when  brother  and 
sister  were  alike  listening,  when  both  would 
understand  what  an  apology  and  an  evasion 
must  portend,  and  when — but  the  mentor's 
voice  was  roughly  checked.  Bah  !  he  would 
not  show  the  white  feather  yet ;  fate  had  been 
too  kind  in  the  matter  after  all,  for  him  to 
play  the  chicken-hearted  coward  while  yet  he 
held  a  card  in  his  hand.  Come  back  '?  Cer- 
tainly he  would  come  back,  and  accordingly, 

"  By  four  o'clock.     Yes,  thanks,"  he  said. 

All  the  throes  of  the  night  had  been  gone 
through  in  vain. 

"  Have  you  only  to  see  your  sister  ?  " 

*'  That's  all." 

"  Where  do  you  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Grosvenor  Hotel.  She  is  there  now.  I 
shall  have  an  hour  with  her." 

"  And  that  wall  be  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  Challoner,  with  miser- 
able irony. 
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It  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  —  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  his  superior,  manag- 
ing, ferreting,  elder  sister  should  have  no 
notion  that  there  were  any  dust-corners  in  his 
life  which  she  could  not  poke  her  nose  into  ; 
but  an  hour  of  her  "  Have  you  done  this  ? " 
and  "  How  about  that  *?  "  of  her  sharp  sifting 
queries  and  straight  eyes, — would  be,  he  con- 
sidered, quite  enough. 

He  walked  to  the  station,  and  as  he  went, 
more  than  once  he  cast  a  glance  behind.  For 
once  presentiment  was  right.  The  last  day 
had  come. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


TEDDY    TELLS. 


"  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day," 

— Addison. 


OuE  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  Lady 
Fairleigh's  summons  to  her  brother  took  him 
to  town  on  the  very  Thursday  morning  that 
Teddy  Lessingham  returned  from  his  secret 
mission  to  Clinkton — the  mission  which  had 
been  undertaken  at  Whewell's  instigation,  or 
rather  by  his  command  and  beneath  his  pres- 
sure ;  and  now,  while  the  gallant  young 
stranger,  who  had  thus  appeared  and  disap- 
peared as  by  magic  before  Bertha  Tufnell's 
admiring  eyes,  had  left  behind  him  an  impres- 
sion that  was  as  agreeable  as  it  was  stimulative 
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and  curiosity-inspiring,  lie  with  very  different 
sensations — indeed,  with  but  one  thought  and 
one  desire  filling  his  mind  — was  hurrying 
southwards  with  all  the  speed  he  could,  only 
anxious  to  disburden  his  overcharged  bosom 
of  its  oppressive  and  momentous  contents. 

The  two  quondam  friends  passed  each  other 
on  the  way,  for  the  train  which  bore  Challoner 
up  from  Overton  whistled  into  the  London 
terminus  just  as  that  which  bore  Teddy  down 
whistled  out ;  but  little  did  either  think  how 
near  the  other  was. 

Teddy  had  returned  from  the  north  the 
night  before,  too  late  to  proceed  home  then 
and  there,  as  he  would  fain  have  done,  for 
the  last  stopping  train  had  gone,  and  it  was 
imperative  that  he  should  go  by  a  stopping 
train,  as  he  was  careful  to  explain  to  all 
who  would  listen ;  and  accordingly,  after  the 
twentieth  assurance  that  none  of  the  kind 
required  would  leave  before  morning,  he  had 
made  himself  snug  at  a  good  hotel,  had  en- 
joyed an  excellent  dinner  and  night's  sleep, 
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and  had  so  far  indeed  bent  to  circumstances, 
as  to  consider  that  the  second  morning  train 
down  would  do  well  enough  for  him.  The 
first  was  really  too  early;  they  were  not  early 
people  at  the  Hall,  and  our  young  friend  was 
invariably  the  last  to  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table, — so  that,  ardently  as  he  now  burned 
to  get  back,  to  confront  the  traitor  who  had 
ousted  him  from  Matilda's  side,  and  who  now 
in  his  turn  was  to  be  justly  served  by  being 
himself  hurled  from  that  high  place,  9.30  was 
too  much :  nobody  could  be  up  and  dressed, 
and  breakfasted,  and  started  by  half-past  nine 
o'clock  on  a  winter  morning — a  dull,  foggy, 
worst  kind  of  winter  morning  too,  warm  as  an 
oven  and  oppressive  as  a  feather-bed. 

At  eight  he  had  been  called,  and  had  decided 
the  point  with  a  promptitude  engendered  by 
habits  of  ease ;  and  another  excellent  hour's 
snooze,  and  the  comfort  of  dressing ^.by  daylight 
instead  of  by  gaslight,  had  been  his  reward. 

Once  on  the  alert,  however,  Teddy  was 
brisk   enough  —  so   brisk   indeed,    that,   long 
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before  it  was  needful,  lie  was  pacing  the  rail- 
way platform  from  which  he  was  to  start, 
whiling  away  the  time  by  every  means  in- 
genuity could  devise ;  restlessly  consulting 
his  watch  every  few  minutes ;  investigating 
bookstalls,  questioning  porters,  and  getting 
himself  entangled  among  trucks  and  luggage 
as  the  hour  of  departure  approached. 

Eefreshed  with  his  trip,  his  attention 
diverted  by  new  scenes,  new  faces,  and  on 
the  whole  new  thoughts,  he  was  another  man 
altogether  from  what  he  had  been  during  the 
last  few  days ;  and  now,  literally  aglow  with 
information  and  indignation — but  indignation 
of  a  kind  that  was  endurable  compared  with 
the  sullen  torments  lately  undergone,  which 
none  had  shared,  and  none  had  even  seemed 
to  see — he  almost  forgot,  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  embassy,  the  importance  it  cast  upon 
himself,  aud  the  ignominy  upon  his  rival, 
that  his  great  piece  of  news,  with  all  its 
details  and  variations,  might  not  be  quite  so 
delightful  for  Matilda  to  hear  as  for  him  to  tell. 
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So  rapidly  had  his  own  feelings  towards 
Challoner  changed,  with  such  a  sudden  crash 
had  they  fallen  from  the  utmost  heights  of 
warmth  and  ardour  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
dislike  and  distrust,  that,  as  was  usual  with 
him^  the  latter,  the  present  state  of  mind, 
had  entirely  swept  away  all  recollection  of 
the  former. 

Challoner  was  now  odious  to  him ;  no  name 
was  too  bad  for  such  a  scoundrel;  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  believe  of  him,  no  fate 
he  would  not  prophesy  for  him. 

In  epithets,  muttered  denunciations,  and 
imprecations,  his  wrath  found  vent  with  an 
ease  and  satisfaction  that  only  needed  an 
auditor  to  make  it  complete ;  and  with  his 
sister  for  that  auditor,  the  prospect  as  he 
drew  near  the  old  familiar  country-side  made 
him  scarce  able  to  tolerate  the  slightest  delay. 

Yes,  Matilda  would  listen  to  him  now.  He 
had  something  to  tell  her  now  that  would 
make  her  give  him  an  audience,  whether  she 
would  or  not. 
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She  would  listen  and  he  would  unfold  all. 
How  amazed  she  would  be  !  How  she  would 
stare  when  she  heard  where  he  had  been,  and 
with  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  ! 

"  Yes,  I  went  to  the  place,  and  ascertained 
the  facts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
subject,''  he  imagined  himself  saying.  "  Whe- 
well  said  I  was  the  proper  person  to  go,  and 
so  I  was.  Brothers  are  the  people  to  interfere 
in  affairs  of  this  kind ;  and  Overton  is  no  good 
— he  is  not  the  sort  of  fellow  at  all  to  know 
what  to  do.  Whewell  put  me  up  to  it  (she 
thinks  a  lot  of  Whewell),  and  as  soon  as  I  saw 
my  way  clear,  I  was  off.  You  need  not  be 
afraid :  I  understood  what  I  was  about ;  I 
was  as  sharp  as  anything,  and  managed  it  all 
beautifully, — and  now,  what  do  you  say  to 
me?  Am  I  not,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  when  of 
course  she  would  caress  him  and  thank  him, 
and  he  would  be  her  own  Teddy  once  more. 

But  that  Matilda  would  mind?  That  he 
was  about  to  stab  her  to  the  heart  ?  That 
he  must  pause  and  turn  the  knife  aside,  and 
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blunt  its  edge,  and  soften  its  cruel  stroke  ? 
Poor  childish  creature  !  the  idea  never  so 
much  as  occurred  to  him. 

With  the  utmost  eagerness  he  now  made  his 
way  on  foot  to  the  Hall  by  side  paths  and. 
short  cuts,  which  greatly  curtailed  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  complacency  he  discovered 
that  it  was  only  a  little  after  half -past  two 
by  the  large  stable  clock  as  he  rounded  the 
corner,  and  almost  ran  up  to  the  front  door. 
Matilda  seldom  if  ever  went  out  before  three 
even  in  the  short  winter  days ;  he  was  sure  to 
catch  her. 

A  footman  was  crossing  the  vestibule  as  the 
traveller  stepped  inside,  and  stopped  short, 
surprised ;  but  Teddy  had  forgotten  to  put 
any  value  on  the  suddenness  of  his  reappear- 
ance, and  indeed  the  man's  pause  and  exclama- 
tion passed  unheeded. 

^'Lady  Matilda  within^"  He  was  getting 
out  of  his  greatcoat  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not 
catch  the  reply. 

*'  Eh  ?      Is  she   in   the  dining  -  room  1      Is 
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lunclieon  not  over  yet  ?  Oh,  it  is  over  ! 
Don't  take  it  away  though,  John ;  I  have  not 
had  any.  Just  leave  anything  there  is ;  I'll 
be  down  directly.  I  want  to  see  Lady  Matilda 
for  a  minute  first ;  where  is  Lady  Matilda  1 
Is  any  one  with  her  ?  Where,  did  you  say, 
— where  f  " 

He  fully  expected  to  hear,  "  With  Mr  Chal- 
loner  in  the  boudoir,  or  in  the  billiard-room, 
or  the  library," — certainly  "With  Mr  Chal- 
loner "  somewhere  or  other ;  in  which  case  he 
had  in  his  own  mind  arranged  to  send  by 
John  a  message  to  her  ladyship  —  he  knew" 
exactly  how  he  should  phrase  it — to  the  effect 
that  he  had  returned  by  the  mid-day  train, 
and  would  be  obliged  if  she  would  see  him  for 
a  few  minutes  in  private,  as  he  had  important 
information  to  communicate, — (Challoner,  of 
course,  need  never  know  then,  nor  after,  that 
it  was  that  which  constituted  the  information). 
And  so  much  did  the  thoughtless  brother  enjoy 
the  situation,  so  full  was  he  of  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  post  he  held,   that  it  must  be 
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owned  the  footman's  reply  assuring  liim  that 
her  ladyship  was  alone  and  at  liberty  —  that 
she  had  the  minute  before  rung  her  bedroom 
bell,  announcing  herself  ready  for  her  after- 
noon's ride,  and  that  her  horse  was  just  coming 
round  from  the  stable — was  in  its  way  quite  a 
disappointment. 

"  Is  she  just  gone  up,  did  you  say  ? "  he 
inquired  a  second  time. 

"Her  ladyship  went  up  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  sir.  She  must  be  ready  by  this 
time,  sir.  I  think  I  hear  the  horses  coming 
round  now,"  listening. 

"  Horses  ?  Oh,  bother  !  AYell,  I  say,  tell 
them  to  wait.     I  must  see  Lady  Matilda  first." 

Horses '?  That  meant  that  Challoner  was 
also  making  ready  for  a  gallop  over  the  downs  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  his  horse,  his  own  horse 
Trumpeter,  whom  that  infernal  puppy 

"  I  shall  want  Trumpeter  myself,"  he  said, 
sharply. 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  what  time,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  :  I'll  tell  you  presently. 
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I  was  afraid  that  lie  might  be — that  some 
one  else  might  be  taking  him.  What  horse 
is  Mr  Challoner  having,  then  ? " 

"  Mr  Challoner  is  gone  up  to  town,  sir, — 
gone  up  for  the  day,  to  return  by  the  four 
o'clock  train.  Her  ladyship  is  riding  alone 
this  afternoon,  sir;  Charles,  I  believe,  is  to 
attend  her." 

In  another  minute  Teddy  was  tapping  at 
his  sister's  door. 

"  Oh,  you  are  come  back,  my  dear  boy ! " 
cried  Matilda,  flying  upon  him  with  open 
arms;  "and  come  back  just  in  time  to  go 
with  me  to  Endhill.  I  want  you  so  much. 
Now  that  is  nice  of  you  !  I  am  just  ojff  for 
Endhill  :  fly,  and  tell  them  to  bring  round 
Trumpeter  too ;  and  Charles  need  not  go  with 
us,  need  he  ?  Think,  Ted,  it  is  a  whole  week, 
a  week  to-day,  since  I  was  there !  Kobert 
will  inquire  after  my  health,  and  hope  I  have 
not  sufi'ered  from  a  cold,  or  a  chill,  or  the 
miserable  weather,  or  my  exertions  during 
the  skating  time  ;  and  Lotta  will  inform  me 
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that  baby  has  grown  out  of  all  his  frocks,  and 
needs  new  ones,  and  beg  to  show  me  patterns 
and Why,  what's  the  matter  \  " 

It  had  all  come  back  to  her  companion 
now, — all  the  old  home-feelings,  the  love  of 
Matilda,  and  fear  of  Matilda,  and  dependence 
on  Matilda — Matilda  as  his  one  necessity  in 
life,  his  daily  bread,  his  dearest,  kindest,  most 
beloved  friend  and  comforter ;  and  with  the 
sight  of  her  sweet  face  and  the  listening  to 
her  lightsome  prattle,  with  the  old  blue  rid- 
ing-habit, and  the  greeting  that  had  in  it  no 
word  of  reproach, — with  the  whole  there  came 
over  poor  Teddy's  soft  heart  such  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  dismay  as  he  had  never  experienced 
before.  All  his  anticipated  triumph  shrank 
and  withered  into  filthy  rags. 

'' What's  the  matter,  boy?"  said  Matilda, 
pleasantly.     "Don't  you  want  to  come  ? " 

"You  see,"  stammered  poor  Teddy — "you 
see,  I  am  just  off  a  journey, — a  long  journey 
— two  long  journeys." 

"  How  many  more  ?  " 
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''  I  don't  know  how  many  more,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  been  travelling  ever  since  I  left  here," 
his  courage  rising  a  little  as  the  dash  and 
spirit  of  the  thing  recurred  to  him.  "  I  have 
never  been  out  of  trains " 

"  Gracious   me  I      What    did   you    do 


that  for  1 " 

"I  could  not  help  it.  It,"  cried  Teddy, 
with  a  gulp — "  it  is  a  long  way  to  Clinkton." 

''To  Clinkton  1  Oho  I  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh! 
Oh,  now  I  begin  to  understand  !  Oh,  you  sly 
thing  !  It  is  a  long  way  to  Clinkton  indeed, — 
a  very  long  way.  Pray — if  it  is  not  inquisitive 
to  ask — pray  what  took  you  to  Clinkton  ? " 

"  What  took  me  '? "  said  Teddy,  gaping  at 
her  as  if  she  already  must  have  divined,  or 
ought  to  have  divined,  his  object.  ''What? 
— you  may  well  ask  what  took  me." 

"  Why,  she  is  not  worse,  is  she  ?  You  are 
very  grave.  Dear  Ted,  I  meant  no  harm  ; 
but  I  have  heard  nothing.  I  would  not  jest 
about  it  for  the  world,  if  she  is  really  worse." 

"She!     Who?"     He  had  been  so  full  of 
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the  one  aspect  of  the  case,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten there  might  be  any  other.  She ! 
Who  ?  "    he    demanded. 

It  was  now  Matilda's  turn  to  stare. 

''  Oh  !  you  mean  Juliet  Appleby,"  said 
Teddy,  with  a  surprising  effort.  ''Oh,  I 
say  !  " — in  consternation — "  I  say,  Matilda,  I 
forgot  poor  Juliet  altogether !  Upon  my 
word,  I  declare  I  never  once  thought  of  her ; 
and  I  was  on  the  spot  and  all !  How  very 
provoking  !    What  would  they  say  ?   And  after 

my  offering but  mind  you  never  let  out 

that  I  was  there,  and  perhaps  they  may  never 
hear  of  it.     What  a  stupid  I  was,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  But,"  exclaimed  his  sister,  puzzled  still 
more  by  this — "  but  if  it  was  not  on  Juliet's 
account,  what,  may  I  ask,  were  you  doing  at 
Clinkton  ?  W^hat  was  the  attraction  there,  of 
all  places  '?     Your  telegram " 

"  Ay,  you  got  my  telegram  ?  " 


"  The  night  you  left.  But  it  merely  said 
you  had  gone  to  a  friend,  and  did  not  say 
where.     Your  friend  was  at  Clinkton,  then  ?  " 

VOL.  in.  E 
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"  He  lives  there.  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
with  him  there  37esterday." 

"  A  couple  of  hours  1 "  said  Matilda,  laugh- 
ing. "  Pardon  me,  dear,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
A  couple  of  hours  !  And  you  travelled  all  the 
way  from  London,  five  hours'  journey  from 
London,"  (she  knew  exactly  how  long  it  took) 
"  to  see — a  friend.  Dear,  dear,  dear  !  Funny 
boy,"  patting  him  merrily  on  the  shoulder. 
*'  What  will  he  do  next,  I  wonder  1 " 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  see  him,"  began 
Teddy. 

"And,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  you  should  not,"  rejoined  his 
sister ;  but  even  he  could  see  that  it  was  wdth 
difficulty  she  restrained  the  amusement  his 
doings  afforded  her — "  no  reason  at  all ;  only 
you  will  allow — but  no  matter.  Away  with 
you  now,  you  dear  simpleton,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  some  other  time  !  It  will  wait, — and 
the  horses  won't.  Away  with  you  !  "  pushing 
him  gently  towards  the  door ;  "if  that  is  all 
you  have  to  tell  me,  away  with  you,  and  make 
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yourself  ready  as  fast  as  you  can  !      Get  you 
gone,  young  sir  ! " 


"  But,  confound  it,  you  won't  let  me  speak  !" 
protested  poor  Teddy,  already  witli  his  face 
close  to  the  door.  "  Can't  you  listen  to  me  for 
a  single  moment,  instead  of  talking  the  whole 
time  yourself  ?  I  tell  you  I  have  something 
to  say- " 

"  Say  away,  then  ;  only  be  quick  about 


It." 

''  I  heard  something  at  Clinkton." 

*'  What  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  It  was  about — about  Challoner." 

"  About  Mr  Challoner  1 "  As  quick  as  light- 
ning there  was  a  change  in  her  face.  "  About 
Mr  Challoner?     Well?" 

A  pause. 

'^  Go  on." 

Another  pause. 

''  What  about  him  ? "  demanded  Matilda, 
all  attention — close,  concentrated,  unswerving 
attention  now. 

Unfortunate  Teddy  !  that  swift  interest  took 
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away  the  last  remains  of  any  desire  to  com- 
municate. 

'*Challoner  is  eno^ao^ed  to  be  married/'  lie 
said  in  a  thick  guttural  voice,  not  at  all  his 
own.  "  He  is  engaged  to  a  Clinkton  girl.  It 
is  to  see  her  he  goes  to  Clinkton." 

"  I  heard  it  first  from  Whewell,"  continued 
the  narrator,  eager  to  continue,  now  that  he 
had  begun.     "  I  went  to  Whewell  the  day  I  left 
here.     That  was  Tuesday,  you  know.      I  went 
to  call  on  Whewell.     I  had  no  idea  of  any- 
thing ;  I  merely  went  to  make  a  friendly  call, 
as  young  fellows  do,  and  I  happened  to  say 
we  had  Challoner  with  us,  and  he  said  some- 
thing about  his  marriage ;  so  then  I  said  we 
had  never  heard  a  syllable  about  his  marriage 
— for  you  know  we  had  not." 
A  smothered  movement. 
"  Oh,  you  may  trust  me.     I  took  care  what 
I  said,"  proceeded  Teddy,  comprehending  with 
wonderful  sagacity  what  was  meant.     "  I  took 

precious  good  care  not  to  let  you  down " 

"  Never  mind  that.     Go  on.*' 
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"  Well,  I  could  not  help  showing  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  marriage,  because  you 
know  we  did  know  nothing,  and  Whewell 
seemed  to  know  everything.  Challoner  has 
been  engaged  since  before  we  ever  set  eyes 
upon  him, — engaged  for  three  months  and 
more, — and  the  wedding  is  to  be  immediately. 
Stop  !  hear  me  out,"  as  she  had  raised  a  pale 
smiling  face  for  denial — "just  you  hear  me 
out.  I  am  not  going  upon  Whewell's  word — 
though  Whewell  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  was 
uncommonly  civil  to  me — but  I  knew  you 
would  never  believe  a  thing  he  said."  She 
nodded  to  this.  *'  So  that  was  what  took  me 
to  Clinkton.  Whewell  told  me  where  Hale 
lived — that  is  my  friend — and  I — I  really 
did  not  want  to  see  him,  you  know, — and 
Whewell  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan." 

^'He  sent  you?" 

"  Sent  me  '?     No  indeed  ;  I  went  of  my  own 

accord.     But  it  was  he  who  thought  of  it 

What  do  you  look  like  that  for  ?  "  breaking  off 
suddenly. 
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"  Well,  I  went  to  Clinkton,"  continued 
Teddy,  meeting  with  no  reply;  "I  went  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  found  Hale  at  home 
the  next  morning — that  was  yesterday  morn- 
ing ;  and  just  as  I  was  coming  away,  and  they 
had  told  me  all  about  it — this  marriage,  I 
mean, — who  should  I  fall  in  with  but  the  very 
girl  herself — I  mean,  her  sister." 

"Wein" 

"  Oh,  she  told  me  a  heap  :  I  had  it  all  over 
again  from  her.  It  was  exactly  as  Whewell 
had  said  ;  her  sister  had  been  engaged  to  Chal- 
loner  ever  since  last  September.  He  had  met 
her  first  at  Lady  Fairleigh's — you  remember 
he  has  often  spoken  of  his  sister  Lady  Fair- 
leigh — and  they  are  to  be  married  next 
month ;  early  next  month,  the  girl  said. 
She  was  a  nice  smart-looking  girl,"  quoth 
Teddy,  who  was  not  so  particular  as  Matilda 
— "  an  awfully  well -got -up  girl,  and  she 
jabbered  away  like  anything.  She  said  her 
other  sister  was  engaged  too,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  double  wedding.     She 
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said  she  had  often  heard  of  us.  Jem — that 
was  Challoner — had  spoken  of  us  when  he 
was  there  lately.  She  called  Overton  '  the 
Earl/  ''  said  Teddy,  with  a  grin.  "  She  did 
not  know  I  was  '  the  Earl's '  brother  though ; 
I  kept  that  dark.  I  merely  put  it  to  her  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way,  Had  she  ever  heard  of 
Challoner's  friends,  the  Lessinghams  1  And 
I  brought  in  Overton's  name  when  she  seemed 
not  quite  sure.  As  soon  as  she  heard  Over- 
ton's name,  she  said,  "  Yes  "  at  once,  and  re- 
marked that  they  had  been  very  kind  to  him 
when  he  was  laid  up  at  their  house  not  long 
ago.  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  be  perfectly 
certain  that  it  really  was  our  man,  our  Chal- 
loner that  everybody  meant,"  continued  Teddy, 
who,  to  be  sure,  had  done  as  well  and  shown 
as  much  sagacity  throughout  as  though  he  had 
been  the  wisest  of  the  wise.  '^  There  may  be 
dozens  of  other  Challoners  in  the  world,  you 
know" — which  was  precisely  what  Matilda 
had  twice  opened  her  lips  to  point  out, — 
"  but,  of  course,  there  could  only  be  one  Chal- 
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loner  who  knew  us  and  was  laid  up  here 
lately,'^  proceeded  the  speaker,  "  so  that  settled 
the  matter.  And  the  Hales  spoke  as  if  every- 
body knew  about  it ;  and  so  did  the  other  girl 
— the  sister  of  the  one  you  know.  Her  name 
is  Tufnell.  Whewell  could  not  quite  get  hold 
of  it,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  began  with  a  T  ; 
and  so  it  did.  I  said  it  over  to  myself  lots  of 
times  on  the  way  home,  for  fear  I  should  for- 
get it,  as  Whewell  did  ;  and  I  knew  you  would 
never  believe  a  word  if  I  forgot  the  name. 
But  anyhow,  it's  true.  You  may  believe  me 
or  not,  but  Tve  got  it  all  for  you  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  it  was  all  exactly  as  Whewell  said  : 
the  whole  time  Challoner  has  been  here  he  has 
been  as  good  as  a  married  man,  and  never 
whispered  a  syllable  about  it ! " 

He  paused  at  length,  for  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said  after  this. 

"  Dear  !  I  think  he  might  have  told  us," 
said  Matilda,  taking  up  her  riding-whip. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIV 


MATILDA  SHOWS  A  BRAVE  FRONT. 


"  Vulgar  minds  refuse,  or  crouch  beneath  their  load  ;  the  brave 
Bear  theirs  without  repining." 

— Mallet. 


Such  admirable  carelessness  was  beyond  our 
heroine's  simple  retainer,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Teddy's  mouth  fell  023en  as  wide 
as  any  ploughboy's  when  the  next  minute  his 
sister  stepped  past  him  in  the  doorway  and 
tripped  lightly  out  of  sight, — and  she  had  run 
down-stairs,  got  upon  her  horse,  and  w^as  away 
from  the  door,  before  he  had  even  time  to  rub 
his  eyes  and  find  his  voice. 

"  But  I  w^as  going  too  ! "  he  said  at  last. 

It  was  too  late ;  my  lady  was  far  down  the 
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avenue  ere  lie  reached  the  front  door,  and 
there  was  no  recalling  her. 

"  What  on  earth of  course  I  was  going," 

said  he  again.  "A  ride  is  just  what  I  want, 
to  get  this  beastly  journey  out  of  my  head  ; 
and  now  that  Challoner  is  disposed  of,  she 
will  be  glad  enough  to  take  me  on  again. 
Well,  I'll  get  some  luncheon,  for  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  I  can  go  along 
presently ;  I'll  catch  her  up  at  Endhill. 
Challoner's  settled,  that's  one  comfort ;  but 
Matilda  was  not  half  so  mad  as  I  thought 
she  would  have  been.  I  was  afraid  just  at 
the  first  she  might  have  been  a  little  upset, 

but  she  is  such  a  jolly  girl Oh,  there  is 

something  hot,  is  there  ? "  to  a  servant,  who 
came  up  with  the  announcement.  ''  In  the 
library  ?  Oh !  I'll  come.  And,  I  say,  tell 
them  to  have  round  Trumpeter  by-and-by — 
in  half  an  hour  or  so." 

Now,  how  about  Matilda  ?  Straight  upright 
she  sat  up  in  her  saddle,  her  hands  grasping 
the   reins   with  a  tension   of  which   she   was 
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wholly  unaware,  a  burning  spot  on  each 
cheek.  She  was  going  to  Endhill  mechanic- 
ally— going  because  she  had  been  going  be- 
fore. Before  when  ?  Before  there  was  that 
rushing  sound  in  her  ears,  that  catch  in  her 
breath,  that  cold  numbness  at  her  heart.  She 
had  been  going  to  Endhill,  certainly  she  had 
been  going  to  Endhill ;  and — and — whatever 
had  been  going  to  l)e  must  still  be. 

Nothing  had  happened,  —  oh  dear,  no, — 
nothing.  If — if  by  any  chance  Teddy's  ridi- 
culous story  should  be  true, — it  was  most 
unlikely,  most  improbable — Teddy  never  did 
tell  true  stories, — but  if,  if  there  was  the 
slightest ,  most  distant  chance  of  his  havino: 
built    his    absurd    charge    upon    any   sort    of 

foundation,    why she    would    still    go    to 

Endhill.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  her 
from  going  to  Endhill — nothing  to  deter  her 
from  going  anywhere,  or  doing  anything, — 
and  she  was  at  her  destination  ere  she  well 
knew  she  had  started.  She  had  galloped 
nearly  the  whole  way. 
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''  Who  do  you  think  we  have  got  here  ? " 
cried  Lotta,  greeting  her  mother  in  the  door- 
way, her  voice  betraying  that  the  "who"  was 
within    earshot.       "Mr   AVhewell," — lookino^ 
round, — "  Mr  Whewell,  come  and  show  your- 
self.    Mr  Whewell,  mamma,  has  just  arrived." 
Lady  Matilda  had  rather  a  strange  look  on 
her  face.      "  We  did  not  know  he  was  coming, 
for  we  never  got  his  note,"  continued  Lotta. 
"  I  tell  him  London  letters  must  be  posted  by 
half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  if  they  are  to 
be  delivered  here  the  next  morning."     (As  if 
the  artful  rogue  did  not  know  as  much,  and 
had  not  planned  his  manoeuvre  so  as  not  to 
be  disconcerted   by  any  unfavourable  reply.) 
"  So    we    shall   probably   get    your  note,   Mr 
Whewell,  while  we  are  at  tea,"  continued  Mrs 
Lotta,  running  on  contentedly,   for  she    had 
been  flattered  into  good  humour  by  the  wily 
barrister,  and  now  that  she  had  all  the  talking 
to  herself,  turned  on  the  tap  graciously.     "  We 
shall  see  it  come  in,  and  you  will  remember 
for  another  time.     It  is  so  fortunate  that  we 
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are  at  home,  for  we  are  to  be  away  the  whole 
of  next  week ;  and  indeed,  but  for  this  thaw, 
"  here  Matilda  lost  her. 

From  the  moment  Matilda  saw  Whewell, 
hope  fled.  That  bare  sight  of  his  face — his 
triumphant  overcharged  face,  ablaze  with  in- 
formation, athirst  for  opportunity — one  single 
impression  of  it  was  enough.  She  believed 
every  word  Teddy  had  spoken,  and  believing, 
not  a  note  in  her  voice  faltered,  not  a  flicker 
of  her  eyelids  nor  a  change  in  her  colour  be- 
trayed her. 

("  I  am  glad  I  came,"  was  all  she  said  with- 
in her  heart.  "  Glad — glad — glad  I  came. 
Now  then — )  "  How  d  ye  do,  Robert '?  Is 
that  baby,  Lotta  '?  Ah,  my  sweet !  "  clasping 
him  to  her  bosom, — did  she  for  a  moment 
hide  her  face  in  his  ? — '^  ah,  my  bonnie  boy  1 
how  well  he  looks,  how  fast  he  grows  !  Never 
cries  with  me,  you  see,  my  dears.  So  you 
have  come  down  to  inspect  your  godson,  Mr 
Whewell,"  turning  to  him  with  graver  polite- 
ness.    "  That  is  quite  right,  quite  as  it  should 
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be.      His  other  godfather  has  been  here  too. 
He  only  left  us  this  morning." 

"  Left  you  ! "  exclaimed  Whewell,  involun- 
tarily. 

"  Yes,  left  us  for  London.  He  and  Teddy 
must  have  crossed  each  other  by  the  way. 
Teddy  is  just  come ;  did  you  come  down  in 
the  same  train  with  him  ? " 

Whewell  had;  but  he  had  hidden  himself. 
He  had  not  wished  to  be  recognised,  since, 
above  all  things,  if  he  were  ever  to  make  any 
way  with  the  lady  of  his  affections  again,  he 
must  remain  in  the  background  now.  Now 
that  he  had  set  his  puppets  working,  and  that 
the  machinery  was  in  full  going  order,  he 
must  keep  aloof,  a  dispassionate  innocent 
spectator,  until  the  storm  had  blown  by. 

Challoner  was  about  to  be  checkmated,  and 
the  desire  to  see  and  know  how  the  checkmate 
was  given  had  proved  irresistible.  To  Endhill 
he  must  come  to  insert  himself  into  the  Han- 
wells'  confidence,  and  gather  from  Eobert's 
deportment  and  Lotta's  slips   of  the  tongue 
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how  far  the  affair  bad  gone,  and  in  what 
aspect  it  had  been  viewed  by  the  family  in 
general ;  but  he  had  sufficient  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be  aware  that 
nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  his  own 
interests  than  to  seem  to  be  cognisant  of  Ma- 
tilda's feelings  at  this  juncture,  or  to  pry  openly 
into  what  might  be  her  shame  and  sorrow. 

That  she  had  not  treated  Challoner  with 
indifference  had  been  only  too  manifest,  in 
spite  of  all  poor  Teddy's  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal as  much ;  whether  she  had  given  him 
her  whole  heart  or  not,  was  another  question. 
It  had  been  quick  work  if  she  had ;  and  he 
had  fancied  Lady  Matilda  was  not  to  be 
quickly  won. 

Directly  he  had  begun  to  press  his  own  suit, 
he  had  been  conscious  of  that  invisible  intan- 
gible resistance  which  a  woman  knows  so  well 
how  to  present,  and  which  is  so  impossible 
to  surmount  or  cut  through.  Immediately 
Whewell  had  left  behind  his  open  friendly 
tone  for  tender  asides  and  soft  inquiries,  he 
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had  felt  a  difference  in  his  reception  both  in 
the  boudoir  and  in  the  drawing-room;  and 
from  this  he  had  drawn  the  not  unnatural 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  over-hasty,'  and 
that  a  beauty  who  knew  her  own  value,  and 
who  had  doubtless  been  laid  siege  to  over  a 
score  of  times,  was  unlikely  to  be  taken  by 
storm.  He  should  have  expected  this;  and 
he  had  more  than  once  blamed  himself  for 
his  precipitancy,  and  mused  over  the  wily  and 
wary  path  he  should  pursue  in  future — "  Slow 
and  sure  "  must  be  his  motto. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per- 
severing barrister  had  by  no  means  given  up 
hopes ;  and  strange  to  say,  Challoner's  suc- 
cess— for  in  his  own  mind  Whewell  did  not 
doubt  that  success — instead  of  daunting,  af- 
forded a  curious  and  subtle  encouragement. 

Challoner,  brainless  fool  that  he  was,  had 
found  the  soft  spot  in  proud  Matilda's  heart ; 
surely  what  Challoner  could  do,  he  could  do. 
Challoner  exposed  and  defeated,  the  breach 
was  made,  the  way  open  for  another. 
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Only  let  him  be  careful  not  to  offend  Ma- 
tilda now,  only  let  her  imagine  him  uncon- 
scious— for  well  he  knew  that  on  unconscious- 
ness her  pride  would  set  the  highest  value — 
and  he  might  yet  ascend  to  the  throne  by  her 
side.  And  never  had  she  seemed  more  queen- 
like or  more  gracious  than  she  did  at  the 
moment  when  such  thoughts  and  such  hopes 
were  animating  the  breast  of  Challoner  s 
rival. 

All  of  this  is  a  digression,  but  we  wish  our 
readers  to  perceive  with  what  intent  the  busy 
and  hard-worked  Londoner  had  forced  a  holi- 
day upon  himself  in  order  to  ascertain  by  the 
surest  method  possible,  the  precise  nature  of 
the  case  which  was  now  foremost  in  his  con- 
sideration. 

"  Did  you  come  down  in  the  same  train 
with  Teddy  1 "  inquired  Lady  Matilda,  easily. 

"  No  doubt  I  did ;  but,  oddly  enough,  we 
never  came  across  each  other,"  replied  Whe- 
well.  "  You  say  he  is  just  arrived  ?  Then 
how   did   we    miss    meeting,    I    wonder  ?       I 

VOL.  III.  F 
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mean  at  this  end;  of  course  at  the  other 
side — there  was  such  a  crowd, — and  I  was 
late — he  had  probably  got  into  his  carriage 
before  I  arrived.  If  I  had  known  he  was  to 
be  there " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  did  know  1 "  She 
looked  him  quietly  in  the  face  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Certainly  I  knew — knew  he  was  coming 
down  some  time  to-day,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  trains,''  explained  Whewell,  who  had 
provided  for  this  ;  "he  did  not  tell  me  yester- 
day, when  he  called  at  my  rooms,  what  par- 
ticular train  he  meant  to  catch.  I  knew  he 
could  not  get  back  from  Clinkton  last  night 
in  time  to  come  straight  on  here ;  and  indeed 
I  thought  it  very  likely  that  his  friend  Hale 
might  induce  him  to  remain  longer — that  is 
to  say,  if  Hale  were  at  home.  Did  he  find 
Hale  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  only  saw  him — or  them,  for  I 
think  he  saw  all  the  family — for  a  very  short 
time.      I  don't  suppose  he  ever  intended  to 
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stay ;  he  very  seldom  cares  to  go  anywhere, 
and  it  was  just  a  whim." 

"  I  know.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  I  who  un- 
wittingly put  it  into  his  head/'  said  Whewell, 
who,  it  will  be  seen,  had  carefully  thought  out 
all  his  part  before.  "  I  hope  you  were  not 
disappointed  by  his  non-appearance ;  but  he 
sent  the  telegram,  and  the  poor  fellow  seemed 
dreadfully  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do,  and 
so  charmed  to  escape  from  being  snow-bound 
down  here.  But  the  snow  is  all  gone  to-day. 
I  never  was  more  surprised  than  when  I  got 
up  this  morning  ;  the  air  as  warm  as  summer, 
and  the  streets  one  mass  of  black  slush  from 
end  to  end.  Ton  my  word,  even  the  country 
is  better," — he  stopped,  annoyed  at  his  aw^k- 
wardness. 

*'  Yes^  even  the  country  is  better,"  repeated 
Lady  Matilda,  with  a  perfectly  amiable  smile, 
— "  even  this  poor  dreary  country  of  ours  is 
better  sometimes  than  your  enchanting  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  is  better  than  Clinkton  too,  Teddy 
thinks,"  stroking  the  baby's  soft  little   head. 
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("  He  is  quite  good  with  me,  Lotta,  I  assure 
you/'  in  parenthesis.)  "  Is  he  not  a  nice  little 
fellow,  Mr  Whewell '?  I  am  only  the  grand- 
mother, you  know,  not  the  mother,  so  I  rnay 
put  the  question.  Are  you  not  proud  of  him, 
or  of  your  share  in  him,  whichever  it  is  '?  Mr 
Challoner's  share  is  a  very  small  one,  by  the 
way,  judging  from  all  the  claim  he  lays  to  it. 
He  is  a  wretched  godfather.  He  never  once 
came  over  to  see  baby  this  last  visit,  and  now 
he  is  gone " 

"  But   I   never   knew   he   was   here  ! " 

cried  Lotta. 

"Gone,  did  you  sayT'  repeated  Whe- 
well, in  a  breath. 

'*  I — I  understood  from  your  brother  that 
he  was  at  the  Hall  now,"  continued  he,  in  the 
most  natural  voice  he  could  muster ;  "  I  was 
looking  forward  to  meeting  him."  But  Lady 
Matilda  was  addressing  her  daughter. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lotta,  it  was  very  rude  of 
him,  I  own ;  but  then,  in  excuse,  I  must  say 
that  he  only  ran  down  to  us  for  a  few  days. 
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just  because  Overton  had  set  liis  heart  on  hav- 
ing moonlight  skating  on  the  home-ponds,  and 
Mr  Challoner  had  never  seen  night-skating  : 
so  when  the  moon  and  the  ice  came  together, 
we  got  hold  of  everybody  whom  we  thought 
would  really  enjoy  it.  We  knew  you  would 
not  come,  and  even  Eobert " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  pray  don't  ask  him.  I  should 
be  in  agonies  till  I  saw  Robert  safe  home  again, 
if  he  were  to  go  ;  and  of  course  /  could  not  go. 
Robert  would  not  hear  of  it." 

*'  Precisely.  That  was  what  we  all  felt," 
assented  Matilda  ;  "  it  was  no  sort  of  use  ask- 
ing you ;  but  for  people  who  skate " 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  skating,"  began  Lotta, 
^^but " 

"  Mr  Challoner,  for  instance,  came  down 

from  the  north  on  purpose,"  continued  Lady 
Matilda,  in  a  perfectly  distinct  voice,  and  she 
looked  at  Whewell  as  she  spoke. 

"  Indeed  !  Lucky  fellow  !  What  would  I 
have  given — but  you  never  thought  of  asking 
me ;  and  indeed  last  week  it  would  have  been 
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of  no  use — I  could  not  have  come  by  any 
possibility  nor  for  any  attraction,"  emphati- 
cally. "  But  Challoner,  has  he — is  he  off  for 
good  I '' 

"  He  has  only  gone  to  town  to-day ;  he  is 
to  meet  his  sister,  Lady  Fairleigh,  there, — 
take  care,  baby,  don't  get  my  watch-chain  into 
your  eyes, — and  they  will  want  to  go  north 
together." 

"  Ah,  to  Clinkton,"  said  Whewell,  signifi- 
cantly. 

^'  To  Clinkton,  yes.  His  fiancee  lives  at 
Clinkton,  you  know — (baby,  baby,  you  little 
mischief !  see,  Lotta,  he  has  pulled  down  my 
hair)." 

"  What  do  you  mean  about  his  fiancee  ?  " 
demanded  Lotta,  in  blunt  amazement.  "  Is 
Mr  Challoner  eno^ao^ed  to  be  married  ? " 

"  Mrs  Han  well  had  not  heard  of  it,  then  ?  " 
observed  "Whewell,  whom  nothing  escaped. 
"  Had  you  heard,  Hanwell '?  "  wheeling  round 
his  chair  as  the  door  opened,  for  Eobert  had 
been  out  making  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
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of  his  unexpected  guest.  "  Had  you  heard 
about  Challoner '? " 

"  What  about  Challoner  ?  No,  I  have  not 
heard  anything  about  him." 

"  Not  about  his  marriage  ? " 

"  His  marriage  !  No.  Is  he  going  to  be  mar- 
ried 1    I  had  no  idea  of  it,  nor  had  any  of  us." 

"  My  dear  Kobert,  I  have  just  been  telling 
Lotta  the  reason  he  has  been  so  remiss  in  not 
coming  over  here.  You  see,  we  have  been  so 
shut  up,  and  the  roads  have  been  so  bad  ever 
since  the  snow  fell,  and  Mr  Challoner  only 
came  the  day  before  the  snow  fell,"  murmured 
Lady  Matilda,  not  very  coherently;  but  co- 
herence was  perhaps  the  last  thing  to  be 
desired,  all  things  considered. 

'^  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  knew  about 
it,  then  1 "  inferred  her  son-in-law  very  nat- 
urally. "  He  has  been  with  you  lately ;  is  he 
with  you  still  ?  " 

"He  comes  down  again  this  evening;  but 
I  should  think  he  will  rejoin  his  sister  either 
to-morrow  or  next  day." 
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"  And  —  and  you  knew  of  this  engage- 
ment ? "  proceeded  Robert,  with  the  stolid 
tread  of  an  elephant  on  the  delicate  ground ; 
and  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  ground  was 
delicate  either,  for  as  he  spoke  he  breathed 
slightly,  drew  up  his  brows,  and  looked  round 
at  each  in  turn  before  he  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Matilda.  He  had  had  his  own  ideas 
about  Lady  Matilda, — ideas  which  were  too 
distasteful  to  be  imparted  even  to  his  wife,  but 
which  had  been  forced  upon  his  dull  percep- 
tions in  spite  of  himself,  and  of  every  argument 
he  could  think  of  on  the  other  side.  He 
had  felt  that  there  was  something,  although 
he  could  scarcely  have  defined  what  —  but 
that  there  was  something,  something  going 
on  at  Overton  Hall ;  and  that,  whatever  that 
something  was,  Challoner  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

"  Oh,  it  is  an  old  story,  as  stories  go,"  said 
Whewell,  with  an  interposition  for  which  he 
hoped  Matilda  would  be  grateful, — "a  three 
months'  old  story,  at  any  rate,"  getting  up  and 
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ostensibly  addressing  his  host,  but  in  reality 
talking  at  and  for  one  person  only.  ''  Three 
months  is  an  age  in  these  rapid  times.  I 
knew  all  about  it  long  ago,  and  thought  that 
of  course  you  did  too." 

"  No  indeed." 

"  Not  when  you  had  him  down  here  in  No- 
vember— I  mean  last  month  ?  It  seems  so 
long  since  I  was  here,  I  can  hardly  think  it 
was  only  last  month.  Did  he  not  tell  you 
then  ? " 

"No." 

"  Odd  that  he  said  nothing.  But  some  men 
are  extraordinarily  shy  about  these  matters, 
and  Challoner  is  just  that  sort  of  reserved 
fellow.  It  was  not  from  himself  that  /  heard 
it — it  came  to  me  in  quite  a  roundabout  way ; 
and  then,  when  I  recollected  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  mentioned  openly  among  you, 
I  concluded  that  he  had  not  cared  to  be 
talked  about.  But  I  thought  that  of  course 
you  knew.  The  engagement  was  young 
then." 
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"  Perhaps  he  was  not  engaged  then."  The 
bright  thought  was  Lotta's. 

"  Oh,  he  was  ;  he  certainly  was,"  said  Whe- 
well,  sharply.  "  Everybody  knew  it.  'And 
no  doubt,"  markedly  and  exclusively  now 
addressing  Matilda — "  no  doubt  your  brother 
heard  the  thing  mentioned  at  Clinkton  yester- 
day. He  did  ?  Yes,  I  was  sure  he  would. 
He  went  to  the  Hales',  and  the  Hales  are  the 
Tufnells'  particular  friends.  Tufnell  is  the 
name,  I  remember  now.  I  could  not  recollect 
it  when  your  brother  asked  me  :  I  could  only 
give  him  the  fact,  not  the  details." 

*'Pray  spare  them  to  us  also,"  cried  the 
lady,  with  a  yawn.  "  Pray,  Mr  AVhewell,  if 
you  have  any  compassion  on  us  poor  country- 
folks, who  never  hear  a  thing,  and  never  see 
a  human  being,  tell  us  the  news,  on  dits,  the 
scandal  of  the  town,  and  don't,  dont  be  prosy. 
It  is  delightful  of  you  to  have  catered  for  us 
this — this  charming  piece  of  gossip,  and  we 
only  beg  you  not  to  spoil  it  by  too  much  skill 
and  pains.     It  would  be  a  pity " 
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"But  I  really  want  to  know,"  broke  in 
Lotta,  who  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from 
her  astonishment.  "  Do,  mamma,  just  let  Mr 
Whewell  tell  us  the  rest." 

''The  rest,  my  child?  What  does  'the 
rest '  consist  of  ?  AVhat  can  remain  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  when  Mr  Whewell  can  furnish 
even  the  name  1 "  said  Matilda,  with  a  bitter- 
ness she  struggled  in  vain  totally  to  conceal : 
"  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
our  imagination ;  in  another  minute  you  will 
be  in  possession  of  a  complete  list  of  the 
wedding  guests " 

"  I  could  get  it,  I  believe,"  said  Whe- 


well, laughing.  "The  wedding  is  to  take 
place  immediately,  and  if  Mrs  Han  well  has 
any  curiosity " 

"  I  want  to  know  who  and  what  she  is," 
said  Lotta,  plainly. 

"She  is  a  banker's  daughter — a  bankers 
very  pretty  daughter,  I  believe,"  replied  her 
informant,  with  a  malicious  enjoyment  in  the 
saying  it, — "quite  young,  barely  twenty,  rich, 
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and — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  lucky  matcli 
for  Ciialloner,  no  doubt,  and  one  that  is  not 
to  be  made  every  day.'' 

"  I  am  going  up-stairs  to  have  a  private 
confab  with  nurse,"  announced  Lady  Matilda 
almost  directly  after  this.  "  Stay  where  you 
are,  Lotta ;  you  are  not  to  come, — don't  you 
understand '?  Nurse  and  I  can  arrange  all 
about  the  new  cloak  and  hood  without  you ; 
the  new  winter  cloak  and  hood  I  promised, 
you  know.  It  is  time  the  little  master  had 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  a  dead  secret  from  every- 
body else  until  it  appears.  So  just  stop  where 
you  are,  my  dear ;  I  will  come  down  when  I 
am  ready,"  peeping  in  at  the  door  after  she 
had  left  the  room. 

That  coming  down  proved  to  be  harder 
than  anything  she  had  yet  had  to  do.  Ani- 
mation was  beginning  to  return,  she  was 
coming  to  herself  as  out  of  a  dull  deadly 
stupor,  when  the  time  came  for  again  facing 
the  drawing-room;  and  the  party  there  had 
not  separated,   as  she   had   half  hoped  they 
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miglit  Lave  done  :  they  were  still  herding 
together,  three  against  one,  as  she  felt  them 
to  be ;  and  the  poor  one,  inwardly  quivering 
in  every  fibre,  had  again  to  assume  uncon- 
sciousness and  light-heartedness,  and  endea- 
vour to  cheat,  elude,  and  throw  off  the  scent, 
— well  aware  that  with  one,  at  least,  of  those 
present  no  endeavour  would  avail.  That 
Whewell  knew  all,  she  was  now  certain. 

But  she  played  her  part  bravely  and  well 
that  dismal  December  day.  Without  flinch- 
ing for  a  moment,  or  for  a  moment  relinquish- 
ing that  firm  hold  on  herself  which  it  was  all 
in  all  with  her  now  to  maintain,  Lady  Matilda 
turned  to  one  and  another,  never  ^^^using, 
never  trusting  herself  even  to  consider  what 
must  next  come  to  pass  —  how  she  should 
enact  the  same  again  in  the  Overton  drawing- 
room  with  another  three  around  her — how  to 
meet,  and  greet,  and  part  with  Challoner  for 
ever. 

This  would  require  every  power  she  pos- 
sessed ;  but  she  had  none  as  yet  to  spare  for 
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the  future,  until  the  future  should  make  de- 
mands for  its  own  necessity. 

At  length  escape  came,  and  gaily  waving 
her  hand,  and  smiliDg  to  the  last,  Matilda 
rode  off  rapidly  on  the  road  towards  the 
sea.  Teddy  had  not  appeared — he  had  been 
detained  —  and  she  was  thus  far  spared  to 
solitude  and  misery. 

"  Are  you  going  by  the  downs,  my  lady  1 " 
It  was  the  groom  who  had  ridden  up — respect- 
ful, suggestive  remonstrance  audible  in  the 
question. 

"  Yes."  He  had  never  heard  my  lady  speak 
so  haughtily  in  his  life.  She  motioned  him  back 
like  an  empress, — but  he  would  try  again. 

"  The  ground  will  be  very  soft,  my  lady ; 
the  heavy  thaw " 

He  fell  back  ;  he  had  been  made  to  fall  back 
by  a  gesture  which  admitted  of  no  further 
parley, — where  his  mistress  led,  it  was  for  him 
to  follow,  and  his  business  began  and  ended 
there.  So  Charles  understood,  and  whatever 
he   might  think,   he   durst   no   more  molest. 
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What  did  Matilda  care  though  the  ground 
were  soft  and  the  thaw  heavy '?  The  ground 
and  the  thaw  were  nothing  to  her.  Soft  ? 
Heavy  ?  She  wondered  what  the  words  meant. 
Her  heart  was  heavy — heavy  like  a  stone,  and 
as  hard, — no  softness  about  it, — and  she  had 
lingered  so  Ions;  at  Endhill,  had  been  so  reso- 
lute  in  her  bravado  there,  that  to  go  straight 
home  now,  was  to  meet  and  confront  Challoner 
within  the  hour,  and  without  hope  of  escape. 
No,  she  could  not  do  that  yet,  could  not  face 
that  traitor  yet. 

He  would  hear  where  she  had  gone,  would 
inquire  instantly,  and  be  told  ;  and  should  she 
take  the  direct  road  to  the  Hall,  she  would 
find  him  in  all  probability  coming  to  meet 
her,  or  lying  in  wait  at  the  front  door  ready 
to  propose  a  garden  stroll  or  a  musical  hour. 
Oh,  what  should  she  say  ?  What  could  she  say  1 
How  answer,  how  look,  and  not  betray  her 
secret  ?  It  was  but  yesterday  he  had  trembled 
before  her ;  it  was  her  turn  to  tremble  now. 

She  must  not  meet  him  alone ;  that  was  the 
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one  thing  clear  in  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts  : 
and  to  achieve  this  she  must  be  out  late,  take 
the  roundabout  route  by  the  downs,  only  get 
in  after  Overton  and  Teddy  were  sure  also  to 
have  returned,  then  hurry  to  her  room,  and 
a  word  to  each  brother  before  the  party 
assembled  for  dinner  would  be  all  that  was 
needed. 

They  would  congratulate  the  happy  man ; 
Teddy  would  inform  him  of  his  expedition ; 
Challoner  would  understand,  without  occasion 
for  anything  being  said  that  could  cause  a 
breath  of  unpleasantness, —  oh,  it  would  be 
all  smiles  and  amiability, — and  the  next  day 
he  would  depart,  and  be  to  them  as  though 
he  had  never  been. 

The  wild  western  wind  blew  about  the 
scattered  curls  which  Lotta  s  baby  had  di- 
shevelled, but  no  wind  could  cool  the  burn 
on  Matilda's  scaldino;  brovv^.  The  dark  sea 
rolled  in  thunder  along  the  cliffs  below,  but 
she  only  heard  that  din  in  her  ears,  that 
rushing   in   her   veins.     The   gulls   flew   and 
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shrieked    overhead ;    she    looked,    and    there 
was  a  thick  blinding  mist  before  her  eyes. 

Here  and  there  she  came  to  a  point  on 
the  cliff  where  the  weight  of  water,  from 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  thaw,  had 
forced  down  the  soft  sandstone,  and  the  most 
serious  of  these  landslips  was  scarcely  passed, 
when  the  groom,  unable  longer  to  keep  silence, 
again  rode  up,  at  the  risk  of  a  reprimand,  to 
warn  his  mistress  of  the  danger  of  approaching 
near  to  an  edge  so  treacherous. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouthy 
she  had  barely  turned  her  head  to  listen,  when 
a  loud  shout  from  in  front  rang  through  the 
gloom,  so  startling  in  its  vehemence  and  near- 
ness, that  both  horses  swerved  violently  aside, 
and  Matilda,  who  had  but  a  negligent  seat  at  the 
moment,  was  thrown  with  force  to  the  ground. 

The  next  instant  the  figure  of  a  man  appeared 
running  to  the  spot. 

"  Good  God  !  what  have  I  done  ? "  exclaimed 
a  voice. 

It  was  Challoner's. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


OFF     HIS     GUAED     AT     LAST. 


"  A  word  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if  vented, 
thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand." — Quarles. 


Challonek,  as  Matilda  had  divined  he  would, 
had  started  to  meet  her  on  her  return  from 
Endhill. 

Tolerably  Avell  content  with  a  visit  to  town 
which  had  produced  no  results  either  good  or 
evil — for  he  had  seen  nothing  of  his  sister,  and 
had  obtained  no  tidings  of  her  beyond  ascer- 
taining that  her  rooms  had  been  engaged  at 
the  hotel,  but  that  nothing  further  had  been 
heard,  and  no  orders  received, — content  so  far, 
and  right  willing  to  be  left  in  the  dark  for  as 
long  as  Lady  Fairleigh  chose,  her  brother  had 
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hurried  back  to  the  one  place  on  earth  for  him 
that  day,  and  arriving  to  find  all  the  party 
out,  he  had  acted  precisely  as  a  lover  under 
happier  auspices  should  have  done. 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  the  high-road  having, 
however,  brought  no  Lady  Matilda  into  view, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  winter  afternoon  deep- 
ening every  minute,  Challoner  had  hesitated 
about  proceeding,  for  it  had  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  riders  should  not  have  been  met 
by  that  time,  unless  they  had  followed  some 
other  route.  Could  they  be  returning  by  the 
downs  ? 

The  suggestion  had  hardly  arisen  in  his 
mind  ere  it  had  been  confirmed  by  his  falling 
in  with  some  of  the  Endhill  farm-servants  who 
had  come  clattering  along  at  a  good  pace  in- 
an  empty  cart,  and  who  had  readily  shouted 
out  that  they  had  seen  the  horses  take  the 
turning  towards  the  sea. 

That  was  enough;  he  had  instantly  cut 
across  a  field,  and  a  few  minutes  more  had 
brought  him  to  the  well-known  path  over  the 
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downs  wliich  he  and  Matilda  had  so  often 
traversed. 

She  certainly  could  not  have  passed,  if  what 
the  labourers  had  stated  were  correct,  and  he 
had  been  justly  confident  of  intercepting  her, 
perhaps  of  persuading  her  to  send  on  her  horse 
with  the  groom,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
home — a  short  two  miles, — it  would  be  a 
pleasant  change ;  he  had  thought  she  would 
not  refuse. 

But  waiting  where  he  could  command  the 
best  view  of  the  path,  Challoner  had  been 
struck,  as  Lady  Matilda's  attendant  had  been, 
by  the  numerous  landslips  along  the  coast ; 
and  one  crack  in  particular,  more  extensive 
than  the  rest,  and  plainly  indicating  that  the 
loosened  soil  would  fall  ere  long,  had  fixed  his 
attention,  and  distracted  it  even  from  Matilda 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  walked  forward 
to  the  brink  of  the  cliff  in  order  to  discover 
whether  or  no  any  had  actually  given  way  ;  in 
the  inquiry  he  had  become  engrossed  for  the 
moment ;  and  the  approaching  horses  making 
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no  sound  with  tlieir  hoofs  on  the  soft  moist 
sod,  he  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  them  till 
they  were  too  near  for  him  to  do  more  than 
raise  a  cry  of  warning. 

The  dauger  was  evident;  two  heavy  ani- 
mals going  at  a  round  pace  over  the  already 
insecure  spot  would  certainly  imperil  them- 
selves and  their  riders,  and  one  of  the  two 
bore  Matilda !  His  shout  was  almost  a 
scream,  for  though  himself  wellnigh  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding  scrub  and 
brushwood  in  the  dusky  light,  he  had  in- 
stantly recognised  her,  her  outline  showing 
plainly  against  a  lurid  wintry  sunset. 

She  now  lay  motionless  and  unconscious 
before  him. 

"  Matilda  ! "  cried  Challoner,  raising  her  in 
his  arms — "  Matilda  !  Oh,  fool  that  I  was  !  I 
have  killed  her  by  my  own  act.  No,  she  is 
breathing  yet ;  she  is  but  stunned  by  the  fall. 
There  is  no  stone  she  can  have  hit  her  head 
against,"  looking  round.  "  There  is  nothing ; 
and   the   hat    may    have    been    a   protection, 
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thouofh  it  is  off  now.  But  who  can  tell  how 
and  where  the  hurt  may  be,  especially  if — oh, 
if  she  would  but  open  her  eyes  !  This  is 
dreadful.  I  have  nothing  —  and  there  is 
nowhere " 

"  There  is  the  coast-guardsman's  house  up 
yonder,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  who  had  dis- 
mounted in  order  to  recover  his  lady's  horse, 
and  who  now  came  up  on  foot,  holding  the 
reins  of  both.  "Is  my  lady  very  bad,  sir? 
The  ground  is  so  soft " 

"See  for  yourself,"  sharply.  "Where  is 
the  house  you  spoke  of  ? " 

"Just  by  here,  sir.  We  passed  it  not  half 
a  minute  ago.  Shall  I  go  on  and  get  some 
one,  sir  1 " 

*'  Go  on,  and  say  I  am  bringing  your  mis- 
tress there.  Look  sharp.  You  will  have  to 
go  for  the  doctor  next  thing." 

He  raised  his  helpless  burden  in  his  arms. 
The  house  was  even  nearer  than  the  man  had 
thought,  and  they  were  there  immediately. 

"  Brandy  !  "  cried  Challoner,  laying  Matilda 
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on  the  little  couch  of  the  room  into  which  he 
was   ushered.      "  Brandy  !     Quick !     A    good 

dose " 

"  Oh,    sir,"    remonstrated   the   female, 


who  appeared  to  be  host  and  hostess  in  one, 
but  who  was  all  helpless  amazement  and  con- 
sternation, —  '^  oh,  sir,  my  husband  is  the 
coast-guardsman,  sir " 

"Never   mind   what   he   is.      Do,  for 

heaven's  sake " 

"  Brandy,    sir,    we    never   have,"    re- 


proachfully. 

"  What  do  you  have  ?  Anything — only  be 
quick " 

At  length  he  got  what  he  little  expected,  a 
spoonful  of  sal-volatile,  with  many  explana- 
tions as  to  the  medical  man's  orders  about  the 
same,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  spoken 
to  deaf  ears. 

*^  Shall  your  servant  fetch  the  doctor  now, 
sir,  he  wishes  to  know '? "  were  the  first  words 
conveying  any  impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
distracted  Challoner. 
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"  Doctor  '?  Fetch  the  doctor  'i  Do  you 
mean  to  say  he  has  not  gone  yet  1  "  he  began, 
savagely, — but  on  a  sudden  he  stopped  short. 
Something  had  happened. 

*'  I  believe  she  is  coming  round,"  murmured 
the  speaker  to  himself.  "  Certainly  that  was 
a  sigh.  And  there,  she  sighs  again."  "  Ma- 
tilda," in  a  whisper — "  Matilda."  Then  rais- 
ing himself  and  turning  round,  "  Send  oflf  the 
groom  at  once.  Tell  him  to  fetch  the  doctor, 
and  also  a  carriage  from  the  Hall.  Do  you  un- 
derstand '?  He  is  first  to  get  the  doctor,  and 
then  the  carriage.  Tell  him  to  be  off  at  once. 
And,  I  say,  just  shut  the  door,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Is  the  lady  better,  sir?" 

"  Better  ?  Yes.  She  must  be  quiet  now, 
please,"  impatiently. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  sir  ? '' 

"  Nothing — nothing — nothing,  thank  you. 
She  will  be  all  right  presently.     Kindly  leave 

us  now.     I  will  fetch  you  if "     The  words 

died  away.  The  sufferer  had  unclosed  her 
eyes,  but  neither  she  nor  Challoner  noticed 
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that  the  door  softly  closed,  and  that  they 
were  alone ;  a  thousand  prying  eyes  would 
scarce  have  been  heeded  at  that  moment. 

"Matilda,"  whispered  he  —  he  was  still 
kneeling  by  her  side,  enfolding  her  in  his 
arms, — "  Matilda,  do  you  know  me,  my  dar- 
ling ?  Oh,  my  darling,  look,  look  again  I 
See,  it  is  I.  And  I  thought  I  had  killed 
you — I  did  indeed.  Are  you  hurt,  dearest  ? 
Are  you  in  pain  ? "  trembling  for  her  answer. 
"  What  ?  I  can't  hear.  Just  whisper.  See, 
draw  a  breath.  Tell  me,  does  that  hurt  1 
You  shake  your  head.  Oh,  thank  God  ! — 
what !  not  anywhere — not  anyivheref  Heaven 
be   thanked  1       I    can    scarce    believe    it.       I 

thought   those    dear    eyes    might   never " 

he  could  not  finish. 

*'  Oh,  my  love  ! — my  own  love,"  he  burst 
forth  again,  '*  to  think  that  I,  I  who  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  your  dear  sake — that 
I  should  have  been  the  one  to  do  so  cruel  a 
thing !  How  I  hate  myself  1  But  you,  you 
will  not  hate  me,  will  you,   darling  ?     Nay, 
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don't  move.  I  must  have  you,  must  hold  you 
thus,  else  I  shall  think,  shall  feel  as  if — 
stay,  dearest,"  passionately ;  "  see,  you  are 
in  my  arms.  It  is  I,"  his  lips  pressed' her 
cheek. 

*'  TJiis  is  I,"  he  breathed  in  her  ear. 

A  faint  sob,  a  gasping  shivering  sigh  escaped 
beneath  the  touch. 

"  Good  heavens,  you  are  hurt !  "  exclaimed 
Challoner,  again  alarmed.  "  Something  has 
struck  you — you  are  concealing  it  from  me  ! 
Oh,  where  1  Tell  me  how  and  what  you  feel, 
and — oh,  my  dearest,  tell  me " 

Again  that  convulsive  shudder. 

"  Is  this  position  painful,"  inquired  he. 
'^  Can  I  ease  it  in  any  way?  Lean  on  me, 
put  your  arms  round  my  neck — what  ?  Oh, 
I  have  been  too  bold.  I  know  it.  I  am 
beginning  to  recollect  now,  but — but — I  will 
not,  1  cannot  care  :  I  will  think  only  of  you, 
not  of  myself.  What  can  I  do  for  you  now  ? 
Are  you  deceiving  me  ?  If  I  only  knew 
that "  anxiety  again  arising. 
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''  No." 

She  had  spoken  at  last. 

"  It  is  you,  not  I,"  said  poor  Matilda,  strug- 
gling for  sense  and  coherency.     ''  You  are  the 

one  who "  she  fell  back  again  upon  her 

pillow. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  she  had  not 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  Challoner, 
whose  fears  were  allayed  anew,  contented 
himself  with  fond  murmurs  and  soothinor 
assurances,  while  he  again  and  again  assured 
the  passive  listener  of  his  presence  and  of  his 
love.  It  seemed  as  though  his  tongue,  thus 
loosened  and  set  free  at  last,  could  not  stint 
itself,  could  never  cease  to  exclaim  and  en- 
dear ;  and  as  the  motionless  form  of  Matilda, 
still  confused  and  bewildered,  yielded  invol- 
untarily to  his  embrace,  his  passion  found 
vent  unchecked  for  some  minutes,  and  past 
and  future  were  swallowed  up  in  the  too 
exquisite  present. 

Then  all  at  once  he  felt  a  movement  dif- 
ferent   from    any  the  sufferer  had  yet  made. 
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"  Let   me  get   up,"  she   said,  faintly.     "  Let 
me  sit  up.     I — I  want  to  speak." 

"You  are  hardly  fit  to  speak  yet,  dearest," 
replied  Challoner,  his  deep  tones  full  of 'ten- 
derness. "  What  !  You  really  wish  to  change 
your  position  ?  Gently,  then  ;  let  me  sup- 
port you " 

"  No,  don't  support  me,  Mr  Challoner,"  said 
Matilda,  quietly  ;  "  I  would  rather — you — did 
not." 

He  withdrew  his  arm,  but  remained  kneel- 
ing before  her. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  V  he  said. 

"  I  understand ;  yes.  But  we  ought  to 
understand  each  other,  I  think.  Will  you 
please  get  up  ^ " 

"  Dear,"  said  Challoner,  laying  his  hand  on 
hers — "  dear,  you  speak  strangely ;  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying " 

A   smile  woke   up   upon   her   face — a 

smile  so  woful,  so  wintry,  that  it  chilled  the 
very  blood  in  his  veins,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
the  smile  of  one  distraught ;  and  his  fears  at 
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once  led  him  to  attribute  any  wandering  of 
the  mind  to  the  recent  fall,  whose  ill  effects 
had  not  3^et  been  fully  ascertained. 

"You  are — are "  he  stammered  in  new 

agitation. 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Matilda ;  "  I  am 

not  mad.     I "  putting  her  hand   to    her 

head,  as  one  awakening  to  the  sharp  reaction 
which  follows  on  the  heels  of  a  narcotic — 
"w^ould  you  mind  repeating  once  again  what 
you  said  just  now  '? " 

"What  I  said  just  now?" 

"  About  me." 

"  About  you,  my  dearest  ? " 

"Yes,  that's  it;  about  me,  your  'dearest.' 
Well  ? " 

"  Lie  down  again,  sweet  one,"  said  Chal- 
loner,  soothingly ;  "lie  down  here,  as  you  were 
before.     Nay,  don  t  put  me  away.     I  will  say 

it  all — anything   you   wish,  only "   again 

attempting  to  draw  her  towards  him. 

"  You  will  ?  "  cried  Matilda,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up  and  thrusting  him  back  with   a  look 
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of  horror.  "You  will?  And  you  would  dare? 
What  ? "  panting  out  each  word  as  she  had 
strength  for  it.  "  Dare  to — touch  me  ?  to  in- 
sult me  ?  to  perjure — yourself  ?  You  would  ? 
Have  you — no  shame  ?  no  pity  ?  no — no 
— oh,  God  forgive  you,  Mr  Challoner,  for  I 
never  can."  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  he  heard  her  sobbing  behind  them. 
It  may  seem  incredible,  but  until  that 
moment  it  had  never  crossed  Challoner's  mind 
that  anything  could  have  occurred  since  he 
had  left  Overton  in  the  morning,  when  Matilda 
had  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  waved  to 
him  from  the  doorstep.  He  now  understood 
it  all ;  his  hands  fell  by  his  side ;  he  stood  up, 
and  his  face  changed. 

^'  If  you  please,  is  the  lady  better  ?  "  inquired 
a  voice  without.  ''  I  thought  I  heard  you 
calling,  sir.  Do  you  feel  better,  ma'am  1 
Deary  me  I "  cried  the  good  woman,  behold- 
ing Matilda's  averted  face  and  heaving  bosom 
— "'  deary  me  !  she  is  bad.      But  that's  always 
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tlie  way  with  the  'sterics,  they  say,  sir,"  turn- 
ing to  the  gentleman  ;  '^  and  ^sterics  after  an 
accident  comes  natural  !  It  will  do  the  poor 
thing  good  to  cry  a  bit." 

Without  a  word,  Challoner  led  the  speaker 
to  the  door,  for  she  had  advanced  to  the  sofa, 
and  w^as  standing  in  contemplation  of  the 
unhappy  Matilda,  as  she  thus  delivered  her 
opinion. 

'^You  think  she  had  best  not  be  meddled 
with,  sir '?  And  to  be  sure,  I  bain  t  no  great 
hand  at  doctoring.  Well-a-well !  Then  you'll 
kindly  call  again  if  you  want  anything  1 
There's  more  of  the  sal-volatile ; "  but  the 
door  had  closed. 

Challoner  had  closed  it.  Then  he  went  and 
stood  by  the  window,  and  heard  the  gusts  of 
wind  pass  by.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  now.  All  was  over, 
and  he  found  himself  dully  wondering  how  it 
had  ever  gone  on  so  long. 

"Mr  Challoner?" 
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He  turned. 

"  If  you  have  anything — to  say,"  said  Lady 
Matilda,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "  I  should  like 
— I  should  wish — I  will  hear  it  before  we -part 
now,  and  part  for  ever.  This  shameful  scene 
may  end  now.  Be  quick  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone. 
Be  quick — and — go." 

''  Lady  Matilda "  he  stopped. 

-  Well  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  Nothing,  Mr  Challoner  ? — nothing  f  " 

He  bowed. 

''You  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  proceeded, 
with  a  slow  frown  gathering  over  her  brow ; 
"  and  yet  I  was  more  than  '  Lady  Matilda '  just 
now.  I  was — was  I  not  ? — all  that  was  most 
dear,  most  beloved ;  and  you  have  '  nothing ' 
to  say  now  ?  Say  something,  sir — you  can 
surely  think  of  something,''  cried  she,  with 
rising  anger ;  "  you  were  ready  enough  with 
your  falsehoods  a  few  minutes  ago." 

*'  They  were  no  falsehoods,"  murmured 
Challoner  almost  inaudibly. 
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She  stopped  to  listen,  and  listened  on  until 
he  spoke  again. 

"  They  were  no  falsehoods.  You  know 
that.  For  the  rest,  I  repeat,  I  have  nothing 
to  say." 

"You  cannot  even  defend  yourself." 

"  I  will  not  defend  myself." 

''  By  heavens  ! "  burst  forth  Matilda  in  a 
passion  of  irrepressible  scorn — ''  by  heavens  ! 
this  is  the  man  who  says  he  loves  me,  and 
swears  I  am  dear  to  him — who  had  almost  made 
me  forget  myself,  and — and — oh,  what  am  I 
saying '?  I  that  have  been  so  duped,  so  de- 
ceived— I  that  would  have "  suddenly  her 

hands  came  together,  and  she  wrung  them  in 
her  agony. 

Challoner's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
escaped  them. 

"  He  loves  me  and  weds  another,"  cried 
Matilda,  beginning  again.  "  He  kisses  me, 
and  vows  to  her.  I  am  only  one  of  two  ;  and 
she,  the  other,  has  the  prior  claim.  She,  poor 
girl,  has  the  right  to  this  man — this  hypocrite  : 

VOL.  III.  H 
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she  can  claim  him — thank  God  it  is  she,  and 
not  I.  Go  to  her,  Mr  Challoner,"  gathering 
fresh  disdain  with  every  sentence  —  "  go 
quickly,  lest  another  come  in  your  way,*  and 
you  are  tempted  again,  and — and — oh,  go  to 
her;  she  knows  nothing  as  yet.  There  is 
plenty  of  time.  Go,  and  she  will  receive  you 
with  open  arms ;  she  suspects  nothing.  The 
marriage  is  to  be  immediately, — oh,  I  know 
all  about  it.  She  is  very  confiding ;  she  does 
not  ask  where  Mr  Challoner  passes  his  time 
when  he  is  not  at  Clinkton ;  she  likes  him  to 
enjoy  himself,  and  make  the  most  of  his  ante- 
nuptial holiday — oh,  poor  girl,  poor  girl ! " 
cried  the  speaker,  dropping  all  at  once  her 
accents  of  bitter  mockery — "  poor — poor — mis- 
erable— ill-fated  girl " 

Challoner  raised  his  head,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

"Is  she,  too,  your  ^dearest''?  Is  she  also 
your  love  ? "  The  wretched  Matilda  was 
struggling  for  a  hold  on  her  emotions.  "  Is 
she — is  she " 
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No  reply. 

"  Speak  !  "  shrieked  Matilda,  and  fell  back 
on  the  sofa,  senseless. 

When  she  came  again  to  herself,  all  was 
as  before,  and  consciousness  returning  more 
speedily  than  at  first,  she  became  almost  at 
once  aware  of  Challoner's  presence  at  her  side, 
and  his  voice  close  to  her  ear  sent  an  involun- 
tary thrill  throughout  her  frame.  Challoner 
was  using  restoratives,  which  he  had  in- 
stantly procured ;  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
these  to  be  no  longer  needed,  he  retreated 
a  pace,  and  assumed  the  tone  of  a  physician. 

"  You  must  not  again  exert  yourself.  Lady 
Matilda,  or  the  consequences  may  really  be 
serious.  You  must  be  so  good  as  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  now.  No  one  will  come  in, 
and  I — I  shall  not  annoy  you." 

Presently  he  saw  the  tears  flowing  over  her 
cheeks.  "  If  I  have  been  unjust  to  you,"  she 
murmured,  "  say  it." 

He  could  not  say  it. 

"  If  you  have  not  deceived  two  women  who 
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trusted  you,  and  who  could  have — loved  you, 
say  it." 

Again  he  could  not. 

"  Only  one  thing,"  implored  she,  fixing  on 
him  her  eye — could  he  ever  in  years  to  come 
forget  the  anguish  depicted  in  that  dark, 
full,  swimming  eye  '?  —  "  only  one  thing  : 
which?'' 

Then  she  knew  by  his  face  which,  and  hid 
her  own. 

C  If  I  could  only  leave  her  now,"  thought 
Challoner,  in  justice  to  whom  it  must  be  said 
that  fear  of  the  effect  a  continuance  of  such 
emotions  might  have  on  the  unhappy  Matilda 
in  her  present  state  predominated  ;  "  my  being 
here — but  I  cannot  go  till  I  have  seen  her  in 
better  hands.  I  cannot  go,  unless  she  herself 
sends  me.     Will  that  carriage  ever  come  ?  "  ) 

Then  he  heard  his  name  again,  and  took  a 
swift  resolution. 

"  Lady  Matilda,"  he  said,  "  I— I  had  better 
go.  I  cannot  see  you,  hear  you,  be  with  you 
thus,  and  keep  my  senses  longer.     Because  I 
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have  played  tlie  fool,  I  need  not  play  the  mad- 
man, and — shall  I  go  ?  " 

He  almost  thought  she  would  have  said 
''No."     He  hardly  yet  knew  Matilda. 

''Yes,  go,"  she  answered,  solemnly — "go  to 
her  whom  you  have  wronged  still  more  cruelly 
than  you  have  wronged  me.  She  has  not 
even  your  love — such  as  it  is.  Go  to  her, 
and  on  your  knees,  in  the  sight  of  God,  tell 
her  the  truth  at  last.  Promise  before  God  to 
be  false  to  her  no  more.  She  may  forgive 
you, — some  women  are  forgiving, — I,"  said 
Matilda,  and  a  pale  light  fell  on  her  face  from 
without — "  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

After  a  short  pause,  she  held  out  her  hand  ; 
he  knelt,  overpowered  by  his  own  bitter  feel- 
ings, to  take  it — it  may  have  been  but  a  few 
seconds,  it  may  have  been  longer — "  Go,  go," 
she  whispered  faintly, — and  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  to  all  beside,  out  into  the  cold  wet 
dusk  he  went. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


ALL     GONE     IN     AN     HOUR. 


Fortune  makes  quick  despatch,  and  in  a  day 
May  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself." 

— Cumberland. 


''  Oh  Lord,  Mr  Challoner,  Mr  Edward  is  over 
the  cliff!" 

"  Over  the  devil !  What  are  you  talking 
about  1  " 

Challoner  threw  off  roughly  a  man  who 
seized  upon  him  as  he  emerged  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  in  whom  he  scarcely  recognised 
Lady  Matilda's  usually  silent  and  attentive 
groom  Charles,  the  same  whom  he  had  himself 
despatched  for  aid  so  shortly  before,  but  who 
with  affrighted  countenance  and  disordered 
speech  was  now  full  of  a  new  disaster. 
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"  Oh  Lord,  sir, — it's  true,  sir  ! ''  cried  he. 
"  It's  Mr  Edward,  sir.  He  was  riding  along 
the  downs  here  just  now,  and " 

*'  Mr  Edward  is  not  at  home,  you  fool." 

"  He  is,  sir, — he  was,  sir, — oh  what  am  I 
saying  \  He  was  at  home  only  an  hour 
ago ;  but  he'll  never  be  at  home  any 
more, — oh  Lord,  and  he  such  a  fine  gentle- 
man ! " 

"  Speak  sense,  can't  you  ?  "  he  was  shaken 
rudely  by  the  shoulder.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened ?     What " 

"  It  was  to  Endhill  he  went  first,  sir, — he 
went  before  you  came  home,  Mr  Challoner ; 
then  you  went  the  same  way,  but  you  came 
down  the  byroad, — but  Mr  Edward,  he  rides 
straight  home  again  as  soon  as  ever  he  finds 
my  lady  not  there ;  and  then,  when  he  finds 
her  not  at  home  neither,  and  hears  you  was 
ofi"  to  meet  her,  he  falls  a-swearing," — the  man 
was  too  much  excited  to  care  what  he  said, — 
"  and  nothing  would  serve  him  but  to  be  off 
after  you." 
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"  And  he  has  been  thrown  too  ?  And  all 
this  time — where  is  he  all  this  time  ?  ^' 

"  Oh  Lord,  sir,  it's  no  use  now  !  They  are 
all  there — my  lord,  and  all  of  them "   • 

"  Oh,"  said  Challoner,  stopping  short. 
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Twas  right  along  here  he  was  coming, 
sir,  him  and  Trumpeter — the  coast-guard  see 
them  going  along  like  anything — and  all  in 
a  minute  down  they  went,  not  twenty  yards 
from  the  place  where  you  ran  out  upon  us, 
sir.  It  was  a  slip,  sure  enough,  sir ;  and 
you  was  right  enough,  and  there  they  are 
both  lying  now, — oh  Lord !  oh  Lord  !  "  and 
the  poor  fellow  broke  off,  blubbering  like  an 
infant. 

"  Stop  that,  confound  you  !  "  said  Challoner, 
who  had  himself  had  about  as  much  as  he 
could  bear.  "  Stop  that,  and — what  the  deuce 
does  it  all  mean  ?  I  don't  understand,"  putting 
up  his  hand  to  his  hot  head. 

"  The  place  is  close  by,  sir,"  Charles  made 
an  effort  and  began  again, — "  a  little  bit  of  a 
slip  that  wouldn't  ha'  hurt  a  fly  if  Mr  Edward 
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had  been  walking, — he'd  ha'  had  a  tumble,  and 
no  harm  done  ;  but  it  was  that  great  brute 
of  a  horse — he  never  would  ride  nothinof  but 
Trumpeter — and  the  men  says  they  went  down 
like  a  flash,  and  Mr  Edward's  neck's  broke, 
and  Trumpeter,  they  are  going  to  shoot  him — 
oh  Lord  !  " — with  a  start  and  a  fresh  outbreak 
as  the  report  of  a  gun  close  at  hand  carried  its 
own  interpretation  to  the  minds  of  both.    "  Oh 

— oh — oh,"  beo^an  the  groom 

"  If  you  don't  hold  that  d d  tongue 


of  yours,"  said  Challoner,  in  a  cold,  dangerous 
tone,  "  I'll  pitch  you  down  the  place  after 
them,  and  you  may  break  your  neck  too,  if 
you  choose.  Tell  me  the  rest,  and  tell  it,  in 
God's  name,  so  that  I  can  understand.  Is  Mr 
Edward  killed?" 

"  Never  spoke  nor  moved  since  they  got  at 
him,  sir,"  sobbed  the  man — ''never  raised  so 
much  as  a  finger;  and  his  head's  all  a-hanging 
down,  and  Mr  Whewell,  he  says " 

"  Wheivell!'' 

"  Mr  Whewell  is  there,  and  them  all,  sir." 
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''  Whewell !  I  must  be  mad.  Go  on — go 
on!      Whewell!     Who  next?" 

"  My  lord  is  just  standing  by  as  if  he  never 
would  move  or  speak  again  in  this  world  ;-and 
Mr  Han  well,  'twas  he  sent  me  to  tell  you  : 
they  are  afraid  of  her  hearing,"  looking  back 
at  the  cottage,  "  so  I  was  to  get  at  you  quiet 
— that  was  how  we  was  so  long,  sir  ;  and  see 
here,  sir,  here's  the  very  place ;  and  Mr  Whe- 
well says  there  ain  t  no  hope  whatever,  for  he 
has  been  dead  this  half-hour.  Oh  Lord  ! " — 
under  his  breath — "  and  such  a  little  bit  of  a 
slip  too  ! " 

*'  Do  you  say,  do  you  mean  that  it  was  this 
very  place  that  I  warned  you  off  which  gave 
way  with  him  ? "  said  Challoner,  a  new  and 
strange  vibration  in  his  pulses.  "  Good 
God !  And  if  I  had  been  five  minutes 
later " 

"  We'd  ha  been  down  as  sure  as  fate,  Mr 
Challoner.  Two  of  us — and  there  was  only 
one  of  he  !  Oh  Lord  !  the  ground  must  ha' 
been  just  like  a  piece  of  rotten  cake,  it  must. 
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Oh,    I    told    her   ladyship    twice   the    ground 
warii't  fit  to  go  on  ;  but  she'd  no  more  listen 

to  me  than " 

"  And  it  was  here  f  "  continued  Chal- 


loner,  unheeding, — ''  here  ?  "  his  tone  betraying 
the  awe  and  horror  in  his  breast.     "  And  is 

that — I  can't   see "  straining  his  eyeballs 

to  pierce  the  gloom, — ''  is  that  them  f  " 

"  Them  it  is,  sir  ! "  He  was  responded  to 
in  a  whisper  as  low  as  his  own,  for  the  group 
which  had  gathered  around  the  dead  man  was 
not  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off. 

Challoner  stood  still  with  compressed  lips. 

"  Aren't  you  going  on,  sir  ?  " 

No  reply. 

"They  are  expecting  you,  sir." 

Still  no  movement. 

"  I  was  sent  to  bring  you " 

*'  Tchah  !     Be  quiet,  can't  you  ?  "     He 

could  have  struck  the  fellow  for  his  officious 
and  intolerable  suggestions.  ''  You  go  down 
to  your  master  and  say — I  am  coming — or, 
stop " 
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"  My  lord  sees  you ;  he  is  coming  towards 
us,  sir." 

Whatever  Challoner  had  intended  doing  was 
thus  perforce  set  aside.  The  two  hands  met ; 
there  was  a  silence,  with  averted  faces ;  then, 
without  a  word,  they  stumbled  forward  to- 
gether over  the  loose  clods  and  turf  to  the 
fatal  spot. 

Here  were  assembled  what  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys,  a  spec- 
tral group  of  figures  in  the  dim  light, — for 
those  who  had  beheld  the  accident  had,  in 
terrified  haste,  made  it  known  far  and  wide 
without  loss  of  an  instant — and  the  result  was, 
that  the  first  confused  impression  Challoner's 
overstrained  faculties  received  was  that  he  was 
confronted  by  every  face  he  had  ever  seen  or 
known  at  Overton.  That  so  many  people  had 
been  so  quickly  got  together  in  such  a  lonely 
spot  was  his  next  foolish  wonder. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  no  idea  how  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  known  or 
cared  anything  about  what  was  going  on  in 
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the  outer  world.  For  him  there  had  only  been 
one  thought,  one  agony.  Within  that  little 
room  he  had  been  living  a  great  death ;  and 
in  the  retrospect,  all  the  bitterness  of  that 
bitter  dream  might  have  been  concentrated 
into  a  single  drop.  He  had  destroyed  the 
sense  of  time. 

In  reality,  however,  a  full  hour  had  gone  by. 

The  landslip  had  taken  place  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  having  seen  that  it  was  im- 
pending, having  been  doubtless  precipitated 
by  the  weight  and  force  of  a  horse  and  rider ; 
and  now  all  that  was  left  of  the  young  life 
so  ruthlessly  cut  short  were  cold  inanimate  re- 
mains, already  growing  stiff  in  death.  That 
the  end  had  been  instantaneous  was  apparent, 
and  this  was  the  only  sad  consolation. 

"  Went  down  with  the  slip,"  whispered 
one  of  the  sailors  in  Challoner's  ear,  as  he 
and  Lord  Overton  mutely  joined  the  group. 
"  We,  my  mates  and  I,  was  up  there,  and 
saw  him  come  ridin'  hard  along  the  bank ; 
and   as  he   went  by,  one  of  our   chaps  says, 
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'  That's  too  near,'  and  we  turned  to  look.  I 
don't  know  if  we  hollared  to  him  or  not ;  the 
next  thing  was,  Bill  here  cried,  '  He's  dow^n  1 ' 
and  we  down  with  our  things  and  after* him 
as  hard  as  we  could  run.  Soon  as  w^e  get  to 
the  top,  we  sees  him  lyin'  just  where  he  is 
now,  and  we  all  come  down — for  'tis  easy- 
enough  to  get  at  it,  ye  see — and  as  soon  as 
we  come  nigh  the  gentleman,  I  says  to  Bill," 
in  a  still  deeper  whisper,  "  says  I,  '  He's  done 
for.'  Knowed  it  fra  the  first,  by  the  way  he 
was  lyin'.     The  horse  was  over  there,  thro  win' 

out  his  legs " 

^'  How  soon  did  you  get  down  ?  " 
"Warn't  two  seconds,  sir.  Less  time  than 
it  takes  tellin',  we  was  all  here ;  and  we  lifted 
him  up  and  pulled  open  his  collar,  and  one  of 
them  fetched  water,  and  we  turned  him  this 
way  and  that  way, — no  use,  no  use,"  shaking 
his  head  mournfully,  "not  a  breath  was  left 
in  his  body ;  and  that  gentleman  there  says, 
'tis  the  neck  that's  broke.  He  must  ha' 
pitched  right  on  to  it,  over  the  horse's  head. 
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The  slip's  nothing — bits  like  that  is  always 
comin'  away ;  and  now,  with  all  the  snow 
that's  been  on  it,  and  soakin'  into  it  for  days 
and  days,  one  would  ha'  thought  any  gentle- 
man about  here  would  ha  knowed  to  keep  off 
the  edge.  They  say  he  is  the  Earl  of  Over- 
ton's brother.  Bill  says  so.  I'm  new  to 
these  parts,  though  I've  lived  along  the  coast 
all  my  days.  It's  the  same  coast  all  along. 
Well,  the  Lord's  will  be  done,  poor  lad.  And 
the  horse  too  !  " 

Dumbly  Challoner  stood.  He  did  not  hear 
much,  he  did  not  feel  much — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  not  conscious  of  feeling.  Now  that  the 
woful  scene  before  him  began  solemnly  to 
assert  its  right  to  a  place,  to  the  place  in  his 
mind,  from  very  excess  and  complexity  of 
emotions  he  found  himself  gradually  becom- 
ing calm.  Bareheaded  in  the  cold  rain,  and 
with  the  salt  air  blowing  on  his  brow,  he 
stood  with  the  rest,  tongue-tied  and  petrified, 
gazing  on  the  dead. 

Poor,  beautiful,  unfortunate  Teddy !     Hap- 
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less  brother, —  Matildas  brother,  —  her  care, 
her  charge,  the  object  of  her  tenderness,  the 
solace  of  her  loneliness.  This  was  all  that 
was  left  to  her  now.  One  brief  hour'  had 
robbed  her  on  this  side  and  on  that — had 
snatched  by  different  ways  a  brother  and  a 
lover :  cruel  fate  had  struck  her  twice  with 
deadly  aim  ere  she  had  had  time  to  draw  a 
breath  between. 

At  intervals  he  heard  the  hoarse  whispering 
of  the  men,  who  were  uneasily  endeavouring 
to  recollect  or  suggest  anything  appropriate  to 
the  scene ;  but  even  these  by  degrees  died 
away,  for  one  and  all  had  already  looked, 
and  touched,  and  felt  the  cold  limp  hands, 
and  listened  at  the  fallen  lips,  and  had  sev- 
erally drawn  back  with  a  shadow  upon  their 
rough  weather-beaten  faces.  They  were  now 
solemnly  still,  or  only  broke  the  silence  to 
groan  a  smothered  ejaculation  and  heave  a 
sigh. 

At  length  Whewell  rose. 

He   had  been  kneeling  upon  the  wet  turf. 
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supporting  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  clay,  and 
in  his  own  active  mind,  even  while  thus  en- 
gaged, considering  what  might  best  be  done 
for  the  afflicted  family,  —  how  information 
should  be  given  to  the  authorities,  the  shock 
softened  to  Lady  Matilda,  Lord  Overton 
spared  more  painful  effort  than  was  needful 
— how,  in  short,  everything  should  be  done 
that  could  be  done  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of 
the  scene. 

To  explain  how  he  and  Eobert  Hanwell 
came  there,  we  must  just  inform  our  readers 
that  they  had  been  met  on  the  road  between 
Endhill  and  Overton,  and  had  been  informed 
of  the  disaster  even  before  tidings  had  been 
carried  to  the  Hall.  Eobert  had  undertaken 
to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  these,  while  Whe- 
well  had  at  once  hastened  to  the  fatal  spot. 
He  now  arose  and  addressed  Challoner. 

"AVe  want  to  get  Lord  Overton  away,"  he 
said  in  a  low  aside.  "  There  is  really  nothing 
to  be  done,  poor  fellow ;  it  has  been  all  over 
some  time — indeed  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 

VOL.  in.  I 
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the  end  was  instantaneous,  for  the  neck  is 
broken,  and  these  men  say  he  has  never 
stirred  since.  If  Lord  Overton  would  go ; 
but  Hanwell  does  not  like  to  press  him — 
could  you  'i " — inquiringly. 

"  Yes — what  ?  "  replied  Challoner,  strug- 
gling to  be  equally  clear-sighted.  *'  What — 
ah — do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Get  Lord  Overton  away.  Tell  him  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done.  It  is  nonsense  Han- 
welFs  saying  he  does  not  like  to  intrude ;  we 
are  all  getting  wet  through,  and  the  night  is 
coming  on.  It  will  be  difficult  enough  as  it 
is.  Get  him  away  now,  if  you  can ;  and 
Lady  Matilda " 

Challoner  looked  up  sharply. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  continued  the  speaker, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone. 

Challoner  turned  away. 

"If  we  don't  take  care,  some  of  these  fools 
will  blurt  it  all  out  to  her  as  it  stands,  and 
there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  they  do,"  said 
Whewell,  shortly.      "You  know  where  Lady 
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Matilda  is  1  They  say  she  has  been  thrown 
from  her  horse  too.     Is  that  the  case  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Hurt  1  " 

''  No." 

"  I  will  take  Lord  Overton  to  the  cottao-e 
where  his  sister  is,"  said  Challoner,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "  I  will  show  him  the 
place  and  leave  him  there.  Then  I  will  go 
on  to  the  Hall " 

''  Ay,  and  tell  them  to  have  a  room 


ready — you  understand  ?     Yes,  that  will  do. 
Hanwell  and  I  can  wait  here  ;  we  shan't  go 

near  the  Overtons " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Challoner,  with 


a  scowl. 

"  And  you  will  not  either,"  observed  Whe- 
well,  coolly.  "They  will  be  best  by  them- 
selves. Look  sharp,  Challoner.  I  believe  I 
hear  the  carriage " 

Challoner,  without  a  word,  put  his  hand 
through  Lord  Overton's  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  away. 
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"  You  are  not  going  at  once  ?  " 
It  is  an  hour  later,  and  the  scene  is  once 
more  laid  in  Overton  Hall.  Challoner  ha's  in- 
timated that  he  is  about  to  depart — he  is  no 
more  needed  ;  the  tramp  of  feet  has  died  away 
along  the  dim  old  gallery ;  the  doors  are  shut ; 
the  voices  are  hushed ;  the  weeping  atten- 
dants, who  shroud  one  silent  chamber,  move 
noiselessly  hither  and  thither  as  they  perform 
their  last  sad  services  to  the  dead.  Just 
across  the  passage,  with  only  a  few  feet 
between,  lies  another  form  almost  as  white, 
almost  as  cold,  scarcely  more  alive  than  he. 
Below,  Eobert  Hanwell  and  his  friends  sit  in 
mute  and  doleful  assemblage;  and  no  one 
knows  where  Overton  is. 

"  You  are  not  going  at  once  '? "  says  Eobert, 
whom  circumstances  thus  compel  to  act  the 
host.  "It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  you  have 
had  nothing — you  must  indeed  oblige  yourself 
to  eat  something,  Challoner,"  apologetically  ; 
"you  will  be  ill." 
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"  I  couldn't,  thanks.  I  shall  catch  the  even- 
ing train  by  going  now.  Don't  say  anything 
to  any  one.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.  But  I  am  sure  if  Lord  Overton 
knew " 

Challoner  hears  no  more.  In  the  outer  hall 
he  encounters  Overton,  and  again  they  con- 
front each  other  point-blank  w^ithout  chance 
of  escape. 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
stay."  It  is  Overton  who  speaks.  "  I  under- 
stand." He  puts  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  turns 
away,  comes  back  again,  and  holds  it  out. 
Challoner  takes  it,  wrings  it,  wrenches  it  as 
though  lie  never  could  let  it  go.  It  will,  he 
says,  never  be  offered  to  him  again.  He  will 
never  see  that  kindly  face  again.  He  will 
never  more  cross  that  threshold.  His  memory 
will  be  blotted  out,  his  name  be  unmentioned. 
Oh  that  it  had  been  he,  and  not  the  other, 
who  on  that  night  had  been  taken  ! 

.  .  .  When  he  arrives  at  his  rooms,  he 
finds  a  telegram  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
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before,  and  which  explains  why  Lady  Fairleigh 
had  not  kept  her  appointment  with  him  in  the 
afternoon.  He  has  almost  forgotten  that  she 
had  not  done  so.  He  reads  the  telegram 
stupidly.  Keads  that  his  father,  who  is  at 
Paris,  is  dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  presence 
is  desired  there  at  once.  Eeads,  and  feels 
that  even  this  sad  intelligence  hardly  concerns 
him  at  all.  Wonders  if  anything  else  will 
ever  concern  him  in  this  world  again, — and 
thinks — not. 

No.     He  thinks  not. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIT. 


A  CONSULTATION  OVER  THE  COUNTER. 


"  To  do  anything  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  back 
shivering  and  shrinking,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as 
we  can." — Sydney  Smith. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  arriving  in 
London,  after  taking  farewell  of  the  sorrow- 
stricken  house,  where  he  could  no  longer  stay, 
and  to  which  he  must  never  return,  Challoner 
received  a  communication  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  concerned  bim 
deeply. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  father,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  he  had  never  been  very  warmly  at- 
tached, but  for  whom,  nevertheless,  he  enter- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  filial  affection  and 
respect,  and  with  whom  certainly  he  had  never 
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had  a  word  of  difference  in  his  life,  had  been 
seized  with  paralysis ;  and  although  the  shock 
had  not  been  fatal,  and  a  partial  rally  had 
been  already  made,  he  was  enjoined  to  lose  no 
time  in  sending  on  the  intelligence  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family — the  brothers 
and  sisters  who  were  scattered  somewhere  or 
other  up  and  down  England, — and  that  done, 
he  was  to  repair  to  the  spot  himself  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  telegram  was  from  Lady  Fairleigh,  and 
was  sufficient  explanation  of  her  non-appear- 
ance in  London  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

Of  that  day  !  Could  it  really  be  only  that 
day,  that  one  day  which  had  made  so  terrible 
a  havoc  ?  Could  it  only  have  been  a  few  hours 
before  that  he  had,  fool  that  he  was !  exulting 
in  his  new  reprieve,  dashed  back  from  the 
hotel,  caught,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  earlier 
train,  snapped  his  fingers  at  consequences, 
and  laughed  in  his  heart  at  his  own  weird 
uncanny  success  in  everything  connected  with 
his  dreadful  part  ^ 
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How  one  and  all  seemed  resolved  to  play 
into  his  hands  at  every  turn  !  How  kindly 
he  was  pressed  to  pursue  his  own  pleasure ! 
How  he  was  humoured,  and  coaxed,  and  all 
made  smooth  for  him  to  be  base  !  Mary  so 
accommodating,  Matilda  so  bewitching,  Over- 
ton so  blind,  the  Applebys  so  innocent;  and 
now  even  his  own  sister,  the  one  being  on 
earth  whose  keen  eyes  he  dreaded,  and  before 
whom  even  his  hardy  spirit  had  quailed  when 
obeying  her  summons — even  she  had,  it  ap- 
peared, yielded  to  the  prevailing  influence. 

Fate  had  decreed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  nor  interfered  with.  It  was  really 
too  kind  of  fate. 

With  such  grim  humour  the  infatuated  man 
had  amused  himself  as  he  sped  back  to  Over- 
ton Hall,  and  incredible  as  it  now  seemed,  it 
was  but  a  few  hours  since  all  had  been  dis- 
pelled, and  the  dream  for  ever  shattered ;  he 
had  now  to  force  himself,  as  best  he  might,  to 
remember  that  he  had  still  a  stage  to  act  upon, 
and  that,  however  detestable  must  in  future 
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be  the  play,  and  however  little  was  left  for 
him  to  gain,  he  must  for  very  shame  hold  on. 

He  did  not  say  to  himself,  he  did  not  know 
that  he  felt  the  sad  tidings  awaiting  him  to  be 
an  actual  relief ;  he  would  have  started  to  be 
told  that  the  intelligence  which  should  have 
been  so  gravely  urgent  was  now  so  little  to 
him  that  he  could  scarcely  give  it  sufficient 
attention  to  comprehend  its  contents,  until  a 
second,  and  even  a  third,  perusal  had  made 
them  clearer, — but  it  was  so,  that  even  when 
clear,  the  first  vague  feeling  of  sorrow  was 
mingled  with  another  and  less  suitable  emo- 
tion— namely,  a  hope  that  the  illness  and  the 
doubt  which  hung  over  its  result,  might  prove 
so  engrossing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  inquiries 
or  suspicion  on  any  other  subject. 

That  he  would  be  off  for  Paris  by  the  night 
mail  was,  however,  a  matter  of  course. 

He  was  glad  to  go — glad  to  be  on  the  move 
anywhere — almost  thankful  involuntarily  for 
the  good  excuse  for  leaving  England,  and  thus 
delaying  a  meeting  with  his  betrothed  bride 
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and  her  family  for  the  moment — and  he  was 
now  only  anxious  to  start ;  and  oh,  that  the 
short  journey — far,  far  too  short — could  have 
gone  on  and  on  for  ever  ! 

Before  leaving,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
inform  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  as  yet 
in  ignorance ;  and  where  to  write,  or  where  to 
send  to,  was  equally  a  problem.  He  had  not 
a  notion  where  a  brother  or  a  sister  was  to  be 
found ;  they  had  been  nothing  to  him,  he  had 
been  nothing  to  them  during  those  past  weeks 
of  delirious  bliss,  or  misery,  which  had  filled  to 
the  full  every  thought.  All  outside  Overton 
Hall  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prison  walls  of 
the  red  brick  mansion  at  Clinkton  on  the 
other,  had  been  to  him  a  blank ;  and  as  to 
what  Tom,  Will,  and  Emily  were  doing  now, 
where  they  had  their  present  places  of  abode, 
even  whether  they  were  at  the  moment  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  had  not  even  a  conjecture 
to  go  by. 

He  had  not  written  to  them,  and  he  had 
not  heard  from  them, — stop,  though,  he  had 
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heard,  he  supposed ;  a  dim  remembrance  of 
forwarded,  redirected  envelopes,  in  familiar 
handwritings,  lying  about  unopened  in  his 
collar-drawer  at  Overton  Hall  rose  before  his 
eyes — and  no  doubt  these  would  come  up  with 
his  luggage  next  day,  for  he  had  left  on  foot, 
desirous  of  troubling  no  one^  and  had  brought 
nothing  with  him ;  but  next  day  would  be,  or 
might  be,  too  late — he  could  not  wait  on  the 
chance.  And  accordingly,  contenting  himself 
with  sending  to  the  old  family  seat  a  telegram, 
which  was  sure  to  find  out  some  one  in  the 
long-run,  Challoner  lost  no  time  in  himself 
hurrying  to  his  parent's  bedside,  there  to  find 
all  pretty  much  as  it  had  been  when  Lady 
Fairleigh  first  despatched  her  message. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  unfortunate  1 " 
bewailed  poor  Mary  Tufnell,  who,  now  that 
her  Christmas  festivities  were  over,  and  that 
Clinkton  was  rather  more  than  ordioarily  dull, 
it  being  the  season  of  Lent,  when  it  was  quite 
the  thing  to  follow  the  fashion  and  have 
nothing   going   on,    even    of    the   mild    order 
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usually  indulged  in  by  the  good  people  of  the 
town — now  that  Emily  was  having  it  all  her 
own  way,  and  that  Herbert  and  the  cathedral 
were  in  the  ascendant,  began  to  miss  her  own 
swain  more  than    she   might  otherwise  have 
done,  and  who  was,  moreover,  willing  in  her 
heart  to  do  still  more,  as  we  shall  presently 
see, — "  Was  there  ever  anything  so  unfortu- 
nate 1 "   bemoaned   she,   as   week   after   week 
went  by,  and  still  there  was  nothing  new  to 
be  said,  no  change  of  any  kind  to  be  reported. 
''I  am  so  sorry  for  poor  Jem ;  it  really  does 
seem  as  if  poor  Jem  were  in  perpetual  ill  luck 
now.     Just  to  think  of  his  being  at  Overton 
Hall  when  that  poor  Mr  Lessingham  was  killed 
— and  he  could  only  have  gone  down  for  a 
day  or  two,  for  the  Hales  told  Bertha  that 
Mr  Lessingham  particularly  mentioned  that  he 
was  only  to  be  with  them  for  a  day  or  two — 
and  then  to  come  in  for  that !     The  very  day 
after  Bertha  saw  Mr  Lessingham  too  !    I  don't 
know  why  that  made  it  worse,  but   it  did. 
And  the  same  night  to  hear  about  his  father  ! 
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Jem  does  not  mind  about  things  as  much  as 
some  people,  but  I  never  could  see  there  was 
any  harm  in  his  letter,  though  it  was  a  little 
queer.  He  did  not  want  to  show  that  he 
cared,  I  suppose  :  of  course  he  did  care — 
everybody  cares  about  their  father.  And  I 
mean  always  to  stand  by  Jem ;  for  after  all,  if 
I'm  content,  it's  nobody  else's  business  whether 
he  takes  things  coolly  or  not.  It  was  like  Miss 
Bertha's  impertinence  to  hint  at  that  yester- 
day. Coolly?  What  can  the  poor  man  do? 
He  has  got  to  stay  where  he  is,  whether  or 
no  ?  Well,  now,  I  do  think  as  poor  old  Mr 
Challoner  had  lived  so  long,  that  he  might 

have  lived  just  a  little  longer " 

"  Or,    if    he   would   only   die   a   little 


quicker,  poor  old  man  !  "  amended  her  mother, 
for  the  last  words  had  been  spoken  aloud,  and 
Mrs  Tufnell  had  heard  them  with  true  sym- 
pathy ;  "  there's  where  it  is,  Mary.  I  am  sure 
I,  for  one,  don't  see  the  sense  of  dying  on  and 
on, — and  I  must  say,  if  it  were  not  Providence, 
that  six  weeks  is  really  overly.     If  it  had  been 
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six  days  now — your  poor  grandpapa  was  six 
full  days  dying  in  his  bed, — neither  here  nor 
there,  as  one  may  say, — no  good  to  any  one  on 
this  side  the  grave,  and  only  kept  back  by  the 
doctors'  fussing  from  a  better  place. 

*'  Six  days  we  had  of  it,  all  of  us  gathered 
together,  expecting  and  expecting, — and  they 
were  six  days  such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  see 
again  in  this  world,  Mary,  I  can  tell  you. 
Not  that  we  w^anted  him  gone,  poor  thing ; 
there  wasn't  one  of  us  but  would  have  kept 
him  if  we  could — kept  him,  that  is,  to  be  well 
and  hearty ;  but  that,  you  know,  he  never 
would  have  been.     It  was  as  clear  as  day  that 

he  had  got  to  go,  sooner  or  later,  and well 

we  were  just  worn  out,  that  was  the  real  truth  ; 
what  with  the  Bibles  and  Prayer-books, — you 
know  I  mean  no  harm,  Mary — but  your  poor 
grandmamma  would  have  us  all  sitting  up 
with  our  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  for  six  whole 
days  on  end  —  and  it  was  just  awful,  that's 
what  it  was.  Your  aunt  Cecy,  she  wouldn't 
stand   it.      She    locked    her    door   and   read 
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^  Punch ' ;  that  was  what  she  did.  Cecy  was 
a  dreadful  girl  when  she  was  put  upon,  and 
none  of  us  dared  say  a  word  ;  and  grand- 
mamma does  not  know  to  this  day  what  that 
door  was  locked  for — but  the  rest  of  us  knew 
well  enough,  for  Cecy  made  no  bones  about 
it ;  and  I'm  sure  I  for  one  couldn't  blame  her, 
poor  dear.  Six  weeks  !  "  after  a  pause.  "  Six 
weeks  to-day  ;  and  goodness  knows  how  much 
longer  it  may  go  on  !  Well,  there  are  troubles 
and  troubles  in  this  world,  but  I  do  say 
six  weeks — and  no  sort  of  end  to  it !  Don't 
you  fret  though,  Mary.  It  will  make  your 
bonny  man  all  the  happier  when  the  good 
time  comes ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
we  shall  ever  make  enough  of  him  then  for  all 
he  has  had  to  put  up  with  beforehand ;  that's 
what  I  think  whenever  I  think  of  Jem  Chal- 
loner.  Dear  heart,  I  say  to  myself,  what  shall 
we  ever  do  to  comfort  him  '? " 

'*  It  is  hard,"  said  Mary,  thoughtfully.  "  You 
see,"  she  continued,  twisting  a  pencil  in  her 
fingers,  and  scribbling  with  it  on  the  blank 
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side  of  a  letter  near  —  there  usually  was  a 
blank  side  to  Jem's  letters  ;  write  as  laro^e  as 
he  might,  he  could  never  manage  to  fill  more 
than  half  of  the  third  page.  "  You  see/'  said 
his  betrothed,  ruminating,  "  Easter  falls  so  very 
early  this  year." 

"  Easter  ! "  exclaimed  her  mother.  ''  What 
— what  in  the  world  have  you  to  do  with 
Easter,  my  dear  ?  If  it  had  been  Emily — but 
Lent  is  all  in  all  with  Emily  now — and  sure 
you  need  not  trouble  your  head  with  all  those 
services " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Mary,  laughing  ; 


""  I  don't  care  about  Easter  one  way  or  other. 
But  as  father  said  Easter "  she  stopped. 

"  Said  what  about  Easter  ?  " 

"  That  —  that  we  might  be  married  at 
Easter." 

"  Ob,  now  I  know  what  you  mean,  my  girl!" 
cried  her  mother  joyously.  "To  be  married 
at  Easter  !  That's  it,  is  it  ?  To  be  married  at 
Easter !  Oho !  Now  I  know  where  I  am ! 
For  I  declare  I  could  not  think  for  a  minute 

VOL.  in.  K 
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what  you  were  driving  at,  Mary.  Since  this 
unfortunate  affair  of  poor  old  Mr  Challoner, 
and  expecting  him  to  die  every  day,  and  he 
never  dying,  and  now  as  likely  as  not  to  -cheat 
us  all — Lor'  sakes  !  what  am  I  saying  '?  But 
it  had  put  me  so  about,  that  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  the  marriage  coming  off  yet  a  bit. 
However,  it's  as  you  and  papa  settle  it,  for 
I'm  agreeable  to  anything.  And  now  I  know 
where  I  am  ! "  she  concluded,  nodding  her 
satisfaction. 

"Papa  said  Easter,"  responded  Mary, 
eagerly.  '^  And  I  know  Emily  wants  Easter, 
and  Herbert  can  arrange  for  Easter.  I  pro- 
mised Emily  I  would  speak  about  it,  as  she 
does  not  like,  because  of  Jem.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  Jem  would  be  pleased,  as 
he  even  wanted  Christmas,  you  remember, — 
but  it  is  old  Mr  Challoner; — if  old  Mr 
Challoner " 

"  Ay,  it  is  old  Mr  Challoner  who  is  the 
spoke  in  the  wheel,"  said  Mrs  Tufnell, 
promptly.      "  Poor   old   dear,    that   I   should 
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say  so  !  But  really  such  a  time  to  take — but 
that's  nonsense  of  me,  for  of  course  he  didn't 
pick  and  choose  his  own  time " 

"  Well,  but  what  can  we  do  \ "  interrupted 
her  practical  daughter ;  "it  is  of  no  use 
lamenting.  '  Care  killed  a  cat ; '  and  I'm  not 
going  to  bother  and  worry  about  it ;  only  I  do 
think  we  might  manage  something.  There 
will  be  so  much  to  see  to  once  we  begin, — but 
I  don't  want  to  begin  and  then  have  to  stop. 
Besides,  I  must  have  my  things  nice,  and 
Emily  says  so  too ;  that  was  one  reason  why 
we  waited  till  the  spring — that  the  spring 
fashions  might  have  come  in,"  and  she  sighed 
regretfully. 

"  Does  Jem  say  anything,  any  way,  my 
dear?" 

''  Oh  yes ;  he  says  that  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can  be  spared — but  that's  nothing,  you  know, 
that  tells  us  nothing,  for  of  course  we  are  not 
to  know  how  soon  he  can  be  spared, — how- 
ever, he  says  that — let  me  see,"  reading  the 
part  aloud,  "  *  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  be  spared 
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I  shall  at  once  return  to  England  and  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  fulfil  our  contract.' 
'  Fulfil  our  contract/ "  said  Mary,  looking  up. 
"  It  is  an  odd  way  of  putting  it,  isn't  it?  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  engagement  being  called  a 
contract  ? " 

"  Oh,  'tis  only  one  of  his  aristocratic  phrases, 
my  dear.  Jem  is  chock-full  of  aristocratic 
ways  and  whims,  and  I  tell  papa  that  that  is 
what  he  likes  about  Jem.  But  don't  you  go 
and  take  it  up,  Mary,  for  papa  would  never 
stand  it  from  you,  mind;  I  know  what  he 
thinks.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have  heard 
him  say,  *  'Tis  all  very  well  when  'tis  bred  in 
the  bone, — what's  bred  in  the  bone  will  come 
out  in  the  flesh,' — but  he  can  see  through  any 
make-believe  as  well  as  anybody.  There's 
nothing  riles  papa  more  than  the  airs  Willie 
Dobb  gives  himself.  That  poor  Willie  !  He 
means  no  harm  ;  and  for  my  part  I  am  very 
fond  of  Willie,  and  he  may  yaw-haw  as  much 
as  he  likes  for  me — but  papa  says  it  regularly 
turns  his  stomach  ;  and  you  know,  Mary,  how 
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he  would  go  on  if  he  took  up  the  idea  that 
you  were  following  in  Willie  Dobb's  steps. 
I  would  not  have  papa  thinking  you  were 
setting  up  for  an  aristocrat  for  the  world." 

"  I  am  as  good  any  day/'  retorted  Mary, 
with  a  toss  of  her  spruce  head.  "  Papa  should 
not  have  let  me  marry  into  the  Challoner 
family  if  he  wished  me  to  go  about  as  their 
inferior." 

"  Now,  now,  now  ;  don't  be  peppery,  Mary. 
You  know  I  have  to  be  go-between  with  you 
and  papa  sometimes,  for  you  are  his  own 
daughter  all  the  world  over,  and  you  and  he 
would  fly  out  at  each  other  every  other  day  if 
I  didn't  take  care.  Papa  thinks  all  the  more 
of  you  for  it,  that's  what  he  does,  honest  man  ; 
he  thinks  far  too  much  of  you,  Mary,  and " 

"  Much   oblio^ed,    I'm    sure  ;  I  find  no 


fault  with  that,"  smiled  her  daughter,  with 
restored  complacency.  "  And  now  what  am  I 
to  say  to  Jem  ?  Can  I  say  anything  about 
Easter  1  It  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  to 
say.     I  can't  inquire  point-blank  if  his  father 
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will  be  dead  by  Easter,  and  that's  what  I 
really  want  to  know,  but " 

"  But  you  could  just  ask  him  if  he  had  any 
sort  of  idea — express  it  delicately,  remember, 
— anything  we  could  go  upon  ?  Til  tell  you 
what,  Mary, — suppose  I  was  just  to  step  down 
and  speak  to  Dr  Bell — but  Dr  Bell  is  attend- 
ing Miss  Juliet  Appleby,  and  I  don't  above 
half  like,  and  that's  the  truth ;  I  kind  of 
fancy  he  is  infectious  still,  though  he  smells 
of  camphor  as  strong  as  my  old  fur  tippet." 

"  Pooh  I  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Mary,  stoutly. 
"And  as  for  Miss  Juliet  Appleby,  people 
are  seeing  her  herself  now.  It  is  nearly  two 
months  since  she  was  taken  ill." 

"  Nay,  it  can't  be  that,  surely." 

"It  is  indeed.  It  was  on  the  morning 
before  Christmas  Day,  the  morning  of  the 
fancy  ball — or  rather  the  night  before — for  it 
came  out  afterwards  that  she  had  been  ill  all 
the  night  before, — and  that  will  be  two  months 
next   Thursday.     Why,  lots  of  people  at  the 
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Prestons'  yesterday  were  talking  about  going 
to  see  her ;  the  Prestons  themselves  offered  to 

drive  me  out " 

"Don't   you   go,   Mary;    not   for    the 


world." 

"  I  am  not  going,  I  don  t  know  Miss 

Appleby,  nor  the  Windlasses — as  papa  is  so 
foolish  he  won't  let  us  call  on  them,  and  this 
would  have  been  such  a  good  opportunity ; 
numbers  of  people  did  it, — but  I  am  only 
telling  you  to  show  that  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  seeing  Dr  Bell.  I  think  you  might 
see  Dr  Bell." 

"  And  ask  how  long  it  generally  takes  ? " 
said  Mrs  Tufnell,  thoughtfully.  "  Well  I  might 
— though  I  own  I  don't  half  like  it.  I  shall 
be  well  camphored  if  I  do  go,"  more  briskly ; 
"  he  shan't  have  all  the  camphor  upon  his  side. 
Or,  Mary,"  with  a  new  idea,  "  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Mary,  I'll  meet  him  at  the  chemist's.  I  know 
he  goes  to  Scilly,  so  I  can  drop  in  at  Scilly's 
this  morning  and  ask  what  time  he  is  likely 
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to  be  there.  It  is  generally  of  an  afternoon  I 
have  seen  him  turn  in.  Then  Scilly  will  let 
me  sit  the  wrong  side  of  the  counter,  and  I 
can  have  all  the  bottles  and  powders  between 
me  and  the  doctor.  The  doctor  is  a  sensible 
man  ;  I  can  speak  to  him  quite  comfortably. 
He  knows  the  plight  we  are  in,  and  he  will 
understand,  being  a  family  man  himself,  that 
one  must  speak  about  such  things.  Of  course 
it  would  be  more  decent  to  wait  patiently," 
half  relenting ;  *'but  then,"  picking  up  again, 
"young  folks  cant  be  expected  to  wait 
patiently.  And  to  be  sure,  there's  Emily  to  be 
thought  of  as  well.  I  shall  put  it  upon  Emily 
I  do  declare.  And  then  if  Dr  Bell  says  Easter 
— why,  Easter  let  it  be." 

Everything  favoured  her.  The  obsequious 
chemist  was  only  too  much  flattered  by  being 
allowed  to  induct  one  of  his  best  customers 
into  his  own  arm-chair  behind  the  counter; 
the  doctor  arrived  punctually,  and  was  accom- 
modated on  the  other  side,  and  old  Mr  Chal- 
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loner's  expected  demise  was  discussed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  every  doubt  and 
chance,  and  why  and  wherefore. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
satisfactory.  The  old  gentleman  might  die,  or 
he  might  recover.  He  would  probably  do  one 
or  other,  and  that  he  should  do  one  or  other 
was  all,  Mrs  Tufnell  protested,  she  desired. 
What  she  objected  to,  as  she  explained  to  her 
companion,  was  the  shilly-shallying  that  was 
going  on — of  course  she  did  not  mean  to  ac- 
cuse any  one  in  particular ;  of  course  he  must 
not  think  she  meant  for  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  old  Mr  Challoner,  or  upon  his  son — the 
latter  indeed,  poor  dear,  was  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  one, — but  she  was  sure  Dr  Bell  must 
see  it  was  a  hard  case,  and  excuse  her  if  she 
spoke  plainly.  The  truth  was,  the  girls  were 
getting  impatient,  and  Mr  Tufnell  had  said 
something  about  Easter ;  and  if  Mary  could 
not  be  married  at  Easter,  Emily's  bridal  would 
be  but  a  poor  afi'air,  for  all  along  they  had  set 
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their  hearts  on  having  the  two  in  one.  And 
indeed,  so  urgently  was  the  worthy  gentleman 
made  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
that  the  girls  must  be  gratified,  the  weddings 
must  come  ofi",  old  Mr  Challoner  must,  in  short, 
die, — that  he  was  speedily  brought  to  pro- 
nounce, with  all  the  authority  of  his  order, 
that  die  he  would — or  recover. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


A      DOUBTFUL      INVITATION. 


"  So  every  sweet  with  sour  is  tempered  still, 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more  ; 
For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store." 

—Spenser. 


"  Well,  now,  I  have  got  it  all  for  you  as  pat 
as  you  please."  Mrs  Tufnell  entered  her  own 
parlour  radiant  from  the  interview  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  "I  am  right-down  glad  I 
went,  Mary,"  she  continued,  for  Mary  was 
there,  awaiting  in  some  anxiety  what  there 
might  be  to  tell ;  "  it  was  just  the  best 
thought  possible,  that  of  seeing  Dr  Bell.  We 
may  begin  upon  the  hemming  and  stitching  as 
soon  as  we  like,  he  says ;  and,  dear  me !  we 
have  not  too  much  time  for  all  there  will  be  to 
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be  done,  if  we  are  to  be  ready  by  Easter.  The 
great  thing  is,  however,  will  old  Mr  Challoner 
be  ready  by  Easter  ?  Bless  me  !  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  that.  Never  you  heed  me,  Mary; 
you  know  I  mean  no  harm." 

''  What  did  Dr  Bell  say  '? "  demanded  Mary, 
briefly. 

"  Says  we  may  take  his  word  for  it  that  the 
poor  old  gentleman, — you  know  he  is  old, 
Mary,  and  we  must  all  die  some  time, — and 
so  Dr  Bell  says  he  will  either  be  dead  and 
buried  by  Easter,  or  he  will  be  out  of  all 
danger  for  the  present.  For  the  present,  he 
says ;  well,  that's  all  we  care  about, — ahem, — 
I  mean,  all  we  have  to  think  about.  So  that's 
settled,  and  a  great  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  man 
like  Dr  Bell  to  go  to.  So  now,  Mary,  you 
just  w^rite  straight  away  to  Paris,  and  say " 

''  What  am  I  to  say  ^  "  For  the  speaker 
paused. 

"  Oh,  you  must  put  it  into  your  own  words, 
my  dear  ;  but  'twill  be  easy  to  show  that  you 
are  thinking  about  Easter.      You  might  per- 
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haps  mention  that  Emily  was  thinking  about 
Easter.  No?  Would  that  not  do?  Could 
you  put  it  on  papa  ?  But  papa  might  find 
out,  and  it  would  put  him  in  such  a  temper. 
And  really  so  fine  an  old  gentleman  as  old  Mr 
Challoner — I  would  not  for  all  the  world  seem 
to  hurry  him.  But  just  you  get  in  the  word 
'Easter/  Mary,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

Then  Mary  had  something  to  say  on  her 
own  account.  "  Such  an  odd  thing,  mamma  ! 
what  do  you  think  ?  You  know,  this  morn- 
ing we  were  talking  about  Miss  Juliet  Appleby, 
and  about  my  going  to  see  her." 

"  Nay,  Mary  ;  it  was  about  your  7iot  going. 
No  going  to  see  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  or  Miss 
Juliet  anybody,  who  is  just  out  of  the  small- 
pox, with  my  consent  I "  exclaimed  Mrs  Tuf- 
nell,  with  unwonted  decision.  "  Now,  my 
dear,  don't  you  think  of  it.  For,  letting  alone 
the  infection,  papa  would  never  hear  of  your 
making  up  to  the  Windlasses,  and  paying 
them  the  compliment  of  going  out  to  the 
Court.       He    declares   the    Windlasses   think 
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themselves  too  grand  for  us  Clinkton  folks, 
and  that  they  must  be  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  all  the  fuss  we  make  now  that 
they  are  in  trouble.  If  they  do,  it  is 'very 
ungrateful  of  them,  I  must  say,''  said  the  good 
woman,  with  a  heightened  colour,  ''  and  I  told 
papa  he  ought  not  to  think  such  ill  thoughts 
of  any  one  ;  but  still,  for  all  that,  I  must  say 
I  would  not,  unasked,  go  to  the  Court." 
"  But  suppose  you  were  asked  ? " 
"  That,  I  am  never  likely  to  be ;  and  sure, 

even  if  I  were " 

"  But  /  have  been,"  cried  her  daughter, 


triumphantly.  "  Eeally  and  truly  I  am  not 
joking, — not  joking  in  the  least.  I  have  been 
asked  to  the  Court,  not  exactly  by  the  Wind- 
lasses, but,  better  still,  by  this  very  Miss 
Juliet  Appleby  about  whom  there  has  been 
all  the  stir!" 

"  Lor  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 

**What  do  you  think  of  that,  mamma? 
Miss  Appleby  wishes  to  see  me ;  to  make 
my  acquaintance,  as  she  is  a  very  particular 
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friend  of  Jem's.  Very  particular  friend,  she 
said.  She  sent  me  ever  so  pretty  a  message ; 
she  has  seen  no  one  yet ;  and  I  am  the  first 
person  she  wishes  to  see." 

"  Lor' !  Jem  is  taking  you  into  high  society 
already,"  observed  Mrs  Tufnell,  with  maternal 
gratification,  and  for  the  moment  every  other 
feeling  subsided  into  the  background. 

"  So,  then,  the  Prestons  asked  me  if  I  could 
go  to-morrow/'  proceeded  Mary,  sensible  of 
the  effect  produced,  ''and " 

But  this  was  another  thing.  "  Oh,  really  I 
do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say  '  Yes '  to  that, 
Mary,  not  all  at  once.  We  shall  have  to 
think  it  over,"  rejoined  Mrs  Tufnell,  untying 
her  bonnet-strings.  "  Don't  hurry  me,  child, 
and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done.  To  be  sure, 
there's  Dr  Bell — what  a  comfort  that  man  is  ! 
— and  I  can  say  you  have  been  invited  to  go" 
(proud  to  say  it) ;  *'  I  can  tell  him  of  the 
message,  and  he  must  decide.  But  don't  you 
be  too  hopeful,  Mary — not  of  to-morrow,  at 
all   events.     It  would   be    a  pretty  thing   if 
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anything  were  to  happen  to  you  next — far 
worse  than  old  Mr  Challoner,  poor  man." 

"Now  don't  you  begin  with  any  nonsense, 
mamma ;  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  me," 
replied  her  daughter,  gaily.  "  I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  I  made  no  promise  to  the 
Prestons." 

^'  That's  right ;  never  make  promises." 

"  But  if  they  ask  me  again,  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  not  go." 

Mrs  Tufnell  sighed. 

*'  Papa,"  she  said  that  evening,  "  here  is  our 
Mary  has  had  a  queer  kind  of  an  invitation  : 
of  course  it  is  meant  as  a  compliment ;  but  all 
the  same,  it  is  a  compliment  we  could  do 
without,  like  an  invitation  to  a  funeral, — Miss 
Juliet  Appleby  has  sent  to  ask  Mary  to  go  and 
see  her." 

"  Sent  to  Mary  !  "  said  he,  opening  his  eyes. 

''  Ay,  indeed ;  sent  to  Mary." 

"  But  what — sent  to  Mary  !  What  in  the 
world  does  she  know  about  Mary  ? " 

"  Jem's   friend,    you   know.      She   is   Jem 
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Challoner's  friend.  You  remember  he  said  so 
when  he  was  here.     When  the  ball " 

*^  Oh,  ay  !   I  remember.     But  I  don't 

see  that  being  Jem's  friend, — however" — for 
the  thought  of  Jem  was  mollifying  —  "no 
doubt  'tis  meant  civilly.  The  Windlasses  are 
coming  round,  are  they  '?  W^hat  is  Mary  asked 
to  1     To  dine  ?     Or  to  stop  ? " 

"  Oh,  neither,  my  dear.  Just  to  drive  out 
of  an  afternoon  with  the  Prestons " 

"  With    the    Prestons  ?  "       His    face 


fell. 

"The  invitation  came  through  the  Pres- 
tons," continued   his  wife. 

"  It  was  no  invitation  at  all,  then." 

"  Oh,  it  was  well  meant,  my  dear  !  And  the 
poor  girl  is  not  able  for  writing  J^et,  no  doubt. 
She  is  only  just  well  enough  to " 

"  To  give  her  small-pox  to  others.    The 


devil  she  is  ! " 

"  Fie,  fie,  papa  !  and  before  the  girls  too. 
But  in  the  main  I  agree  with  papa,  Mary. 
7ou  know  I  told  you  so ;  and  though  she  is 

VOL  IIL  L 
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Jem's  friend,  she  can  wait  a  week  or  two  before 
she  becomes  yours." 

"  Oh,  she  can't  do  that,  not  for  a  moment ! '' 
cried  Mr  Tufnell,  sarcastically.  "  Mary  might 
have  been  Mary  Tufnell  long  enough  before 
Miss  Juliet  Appleby,  or  the  Windlasses  either, 
would  have  troubled  their  heads  about  her; 
but  if  she  is  to  be  Mrs  Challoner,  even  though 
it  is  only  poor  Jem,  the  youngest  of  them  all, 

with  ne'er  a  penny now  Mary,  my  girl, 

don't  look  like  that — I  like  your  lad  well 
enough  ;  he  has  been  fair  and  honest  with  me, 
and  if  he  has  no  money,  why,  you  have  enougb 
for  both,  and  so  I  told  him, — but  what  I  mean 
is,  these  infernal — hem — aristocrats,  they  hang 
on  to  one  another  like  boys  at  prisoner's  base. 
You  are  worUh  speaking  to  now,  because  you 
are  to  marry  into  a  county  family ;  but  you 
mio-ht  have  trudged  about  the  streets  of 
Clinkton  all  your  life,  and  never  had  a  nod 
or  beck  from  one  of  the  whole  set,  if  you  had 
taken  a  plain  Clinkton  man  like  your  poor  old 
father." 
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"  I  don't  see  Avliat  that  has  to  do  with  it," 
said  Mary.  "  If  Miss  Appleby  wishes  to  be 
friendly " 

"  Oh,  be  friendly,  be   friendly  if  you 

like " 


"  Why  should  I  hold  out  against  her  ?  " 

"  No  reason  at  all.     None  that  I  can  see." 
Mr  Tufnell  was  still  ironical. 

"  Then,  may  I  go  to  the  Court  to-morrow  ? " 
''Ah,  but  that's  another  pair  of  boots.  As 
long  as  you  are  under  my  roof,  I  am  bound  to 
see  that  you  don't  bring  your  necks  into  danger. 
When  you  and  Emily  have  husbands  of  your 
own,  it  will  be  their  business  to  look  after  you  ; 
and  I  hope,"  more  good-temperedly,  "I  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  manage  it — I  never  could. 
You  have  had  it  your  own  way,  you  girls,  with 
both  your  mother  and  me.  Well,  well,  we  have 
rubbed  along  pretty  comfortably  on  the  whole, 
I  must  say ;  and  you  have  not  been  bad  girls 
as  girls  go.  I  suppose  you  will  lord  it  over 
your  husbands  next,  eh  ?  Well,  well,  I  shan't 
interfere ;  that's  their  lookout ;  you  will  be  off 
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my  hands  by  that  time  :  but,  hang  it  all !  after 
bullying  your  poor  old  father  all  his  days,  don't 
go  and  get  the  small-pox  because  you  can't  say 
*  No '  to  Miss  Juliet  Appleby." 

Now  Mary  Tufnell  had  very  special  cause  for 
finding  this  injunction  hard  to  bear. 

In  stating  that  Miss  Appleby  had  sent  to  ask 
her  to  Windlass  Court,  and  had  given  as  her 
reason  for  doing  so  that  she  was  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  fiancee  of  a 
friend,  Mary  had  indeed  told  the  truth,  but 
she  had  not  told  the  whole  truth.  There  had 
been  a  secret  message  accompanying  the  osten- 
sible one.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sender 
had  a  communication  to  make,  which,  she  be- 
lieved, would  j  ustify  her  in  asking  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  that  Miss  Tufnell  should 
repair  to  the  Court  without  delay.  The  com- 
munication referred  to  Mr  Challoner. 

Now  the  ambassador  to  whom  this  was  in- 
trusted was  Miss  Fanny  Preston,  the  very 
person  to  do  so  important  and  mysterious  an 
embassy  full  justice.     Miss  Preston  had  been 
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out  at  the  Court  several  times  after  Juliet  had 
arrived  there,  and  before  she  was  taken  ill ; 
and  the  two  girls  had  run  up  an  intimacy 
which  had  seemed  much  closer  than  it  act- 
ually was  when  Juliet  became  for  the  nonce 
the  heroine  of  Clink  ton.  Then  Fanny  Preston 
felt  sure  that  she  had  known  her  very  well  in- 
deed ;  and  her  many  attentions  and  sympathy 
were  amply  rewarded  when  one  day  she  was 
begged,  through  the  medium  of  a  disinfected 
note,  to  get  at  Mary  Tufnell,  and  bring  her 
out  to  the  Court,  baiting  the  hook  with  the 
suggestive  message  about  Jem  Challoner. 

It  took  at  once.  It  was  romantic ;  that 
answered  with  Miss  Preston.  It  promised 
fun;  that  drew  Mary  Tufnell. 

Both  young  ladies  having  thus  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  go,  "  Dear,"  said  Fanny, 
putting  in  an  appearance  the  following  morn- 
ing— it  was  a  bright,  clear,  invigorating  Feb- 
ruary morning — "  dear,  don't  you  think  that 
if  your  parents  knew  why,  they  would  take 
off  their  prohibition  '?  " 
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"  Oh,  there  was  no  prohibition  about  it," 
retorted  Mary,  briskly.  "  Papa  invariably 
growls  and  snaps  if  anything  is  proposed  out 
of  the  common  way  ;  but  he  never  means 
half  he  says,  and  no  one  really  minds.  We 
just  let  him  have  it  out,  and  then  we  do  as 
we  please.  And  mamma  would  be  all  right 
if  Dr  Bell " 

'*  What !  she  goes  by  Dr  Bell,  does  she  ? 
Then  Til  tell  you  what,  Mary^  come  along  at 
once  to  Dr  Bell's.  We'll  soon  settle  the  doc- 
tor. He  will  give  us  leave,  I  know ;  for  he 
has  said  over  and  over  again  that  she  might 
see  anybody  now,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
infection  this  long  while  past.  Miss  Appleby 
herself  says  that  he  has  given  her  permission 
to  receive  visitors." 

"  Has  he  indeed  1 "  said  simple  Mary. 

"  So  you  see  it's  all  right.  Come,  I  have 
the  phaeton  here,  and  I  told  Juliet  I  would  be 
out  in  the  morning :  I  knew  you  would  be 
more  likely  to  go  in  the  morning ;  and  we 
will  take  Dr  Bell  by  the  way,  and  be  at  the 
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Court  before  any  one  knows  anything  about 
us,"  cried  the  giddy  girl  heedlessly. 

"But  the  Windlasses?" 

*'  They  are  not  at  home.  They  left  home 
last  week.  There,  that  shows  you  that  it  is 
safe  enough.  They  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  about,  if  there  had  been  infection 
to  be  carried  with  them." 

Very  little  more  persuasion  was  needed. 
With  a  day  so  fresh  and  tempting,  a  phaeton 
so  smart,  and  a  friend  so  pressing  and  an- 
imated, who  could  have  resisted  ?  Certainly 
not  Mary  Tufnell ;  in  a  very  few  minutes  she 
had  equipped  herself  in  her  prettiest  hat  and 
tippet,  and  with  her  gloves  in  her  hand  to  put 
on  as  they  went — thus  saving  time,  (but  why 
so  anxious  to  save  time  ?) — the  two  rattled 
down  the  street  at  the  brisk  little  pony's  swift- 
est trot,  and  they  were  well  away  from  the 
town  ere  either  drew  a  breath,  or  ceased  to 
look  eagerly  round  every  corner. 

And  then,  "  I  declare  I  have  quite  forgotten 
Dr    Bell,"    cried    Fanny,    laughing.       "Well, 
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never  mind.  I  know  for  a  positive  certainty 
that  he  has  said  people  may  go  ;  and  if  nobody 
begins  to  go,  why  nobody  will  follow.  Some 
one  must  be  the  first.  We  shall  be  the  "first, 
Mary.  Neither  of  us  are  likely  subjects  for 
disease,  and  I  want  so  much  to  see  how  she 
looks,  don't  you  ?  I  forgot,  though,  you  did 
not  krjow  her  before.  Well,  she  has  had  a 
bad  time  of  it,  poor  thing,  and  one  ought  to 

be  glad  one  can  do  anything " 

"  But  I  wish  we  had  seen  Dr  Bell/'  said 


Mary. 

"Bother  Dr  Bell!  How  could  I  be  so 
stupid  !  We  passed  quite  close  to  his  house, 
too  ;  but  I  was  in  such  a  fright  lest  we  should 
be  stopped.  Have  you  been  to  the  Wind- 
lasses' ?  "  changing  the  subject  hastily.  "  'Tis 
a  fine  place,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  Challoners'. 
I  envy  you  that,  Mary ;  you  will  be  quite  at 
home  there.  I  wonder,"  abruptly — "  I  wonder 
what  it  can  be  Miss  Appleby  has  to  say  about 
—him.'' 

So  did  her  companion  also  wonder,  with  a 
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naive  pleasurable  certainty  of  its  being  some- 
tbing  agreeable  to  listen  to,  and  charming  to 
repeat.  Everything  connected  with  her  marry- 
ing Jem  Challoner  had  hitherto  been  charming 
and  agreeable ;  and  as  she  had  neither  fears 
nor  doubts  about  her  future  happiness — as  she 
was  proud  of  her  conquest,  and  satisfied  with 
all  its  accompaniments — it  was  without  a  ruffle 
on  her  brow,  or  a  quickening  of  her  pulse,  that 
she  heard  the  reply  given  to  the  young  lady's 
request  for  admission  —  namely,  that  Miss 
Appleby  would  be  glad  if  Miss  Tufnell  would 
step  up-stairs ;  but  that,  as  only  one  visitor 
could  be  allowed  on  this  her  first  day  of  seeing 
anybody,  perhaps  Miss  Preston  would  excuse 
being  asked  to  wait  below. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


MISS   JULIET   APPLEBY   AND    HER   VISITOR. 


"  Malice  scorn'd,  puts  out 
Itself  ;  but  argued,  gives  a  kind  of  credit 
To  the  accusation." 

— Massinger. 


"  So  good  of  you  to  come.  Pray  don't  look 
at  me.  I  know  I  am  a  fright,  whatever  they 
may  say." 

The  invalid  sat  up  upon  her  cushions  in  a 
shaded  room  —  Mrs  Windlass's  own  sitting- 
room,  given  up  for  the  occasion — and  bent 
eagerly  forward  as  the  door  opened.  '*  So 
good  of  you.  I  have  wanted  so  much  to 
see  you,  Miss  Tufnell,  but  I  hardly  liked  to 
ask " 

"Oh  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  come," 
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said  Mary.     ^^  You  can't  think  how  sorry  we 
have   all   been  for  you.     We  have  talked  of 

nothing  else " 

"  Nothing  else  than  poor  me  !     Why, 


you  cannot  mean  that.  And  I  that  thought 
myself  quite  among  strangers,  so  dreadfully 
forlorn, — I  thought  nobody  cared  whether  I 
lived  or  died,"  cried  Juliet ;  "  and  even  my 
own  sister  never  came  near  me,  everybody 
was  so  selfish.  You  cannot  think,  you  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear  Miss  Tufnell,  what  it  has 
been.  I  must  tell  you,"  with  a  convalescent's 
relish  for  recounting  past  miseries  ;  "  and  all 
through  my  illness,"  she  continued,  when  the 
illness  itself  had  been  done  ample  justice  to, 
"  from  beginning  to  end,  you  haunted  me. 
You  know  I  was  taken  ill  the  day  of  the 
fancy  ball — or  rather,  I  daresay  you  did  not 
know,  for,  of  course,  I  was  of  no  conse- 
quence  " 

"  Indeed  you  were.     Of  the  very  great- 


est consequence,"  cried  Mary,  with  the  good- 
nature which  accrued  to  all  the  family ;  "  every- 
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body  said  so.  Everybody  was  talking  about 
you  at  the  ball." 

"At  the  ball ?  Nonsense.  You  don't  say 
so  ?  Why,  how  things  do  fly  !  for  I  was* only 
taken  ill  the  niorning  of  the  ball.  Do  tell 
me  about  it,"  her  attention  diverted  for  the 
moment.  "  Was  it  a  success  ?  Was  it  much 
of  an  affair  ?     What  was  your  dress  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  a  hospital  nurse,  with  a  black 
gown  and  red  cross " 

"I  know.     I  know  the  thing;  and  I 


daresay  you  looked  lovely.  You  have  quite 
the  figure  to  carry  it  off.  It  is  something  to 
be  able  to  wear  blact,  too ;  and  you  have  so 
much  complexion,"  with  a  glance  at  the  cheek, 
in  which  the  red  lay  if  anything  a  trifle  too 
lavishly.  "Oh,  you  can  go  a  dowdy,  if  you 
like,'^   nodded  Miss  Appleby,   who  meant  to 

please;  "but now  I,  for  instance,  I  should 

be  nowhere  if  I  had  not  something  gay.  I 
must  show  you  mine  some  day,"  and  she 
proceeded  to  describe  it  at  length. 

But  even  fancy-ball  dresses  could  not  long 
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seduce  the  narrator  from  the  real  object  she  had 
in  view ;  and  when  the  sleeves,  and  the  frills, 
and  the  trimmiogs,  and  the  twistings  had  all 
been  duly  recounted,  and  had  drawn  forth  the 
proper  amount  of  admiration  and  exclama- 
tion, Miss  Appleby  took  breath,  and  the  two 
looked  at  each  other,  and  knew  as  by  in- 
stinct that  they  were  both  thinking  of  Jem 
Challoner. 

"  You  must  know,"  suddenly  began  Juliet, 
in  a  new  tone,  "  I  must  begin  by  telling  you 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  your  engagement 
to  my — my  friend,  Mr  Challoner,  until  I  came 
here.  Naturally,  I  was  much  interested, — I 
was  indeed,  very  much  interested.  To  be  frank, 
it  took  me  most  completely  by  surprise." 

''  Indeed  ^  " 

But  there  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
this.  Why  should  Miss  Appleby  not  have 
been  surprised ;  it  was  rather  jolly  to  sur- 
prise people,  and  Mary  Tufnell's  blue -eyed 
face  showed  she  found  it  so. 

*' Indeed?"  she  said  complacently,  and  her 
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companion  saw  at  ono,e  that  she  had  not  so 
far  arrested  her  attention  as  she  had  meant 
to  do. 

''  Mr  Challoner  is  not  with  you  now,  is  he  2 " 
she  inquired. 

"  No  ;  he  is  in  Paris.     His  father " 

"  I  know.     The  poor  old  gentleman  is  dying; 

but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  you  expect that 

is,  is  your  marriage  to  take  place  at  once,  may 
I  ask  ?  Pray  forgive  the  inquiry  from  a 
stranger,  but  I  have  a  very  particular  reason 
for  asking,"  ran  on  Juliet  glibly,  for  the  sight 
of  the  smiling,  rosy,  hearty  face  of  Challoner's 
unsuspicious  bride  somehow  galled  her  anew 
to  hate  the  man  ;  and  considering  as  she  did, 
that  Mary  Tufnell  really  was  being  shamefully 
ill-used,  and  would  be  ready  to  be  up  in  arms 
directly  she  was  shown  that  it  was  so ;  and 
moreover,  with  the  hope  that  she  was  at  last 
about  to  punish  the  offender  by  means  of 
a  girl  who  (commonplace-looking,  second-rate 
sort  of  thing,  evidently,)  would  not  scruple 
to  throw  him  off  on  the  spot, — with  all  this 
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in  view,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  her  cat- 
like enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

''  We  are  to  be  married  at  Easter,"  replied 
her  visitor  readily.  *'  I  tliink  you  are  an  old 
friend  of  Jem's/'  she  added,  after  a  silence 
which  Juliet  ought  to  have  filled,  but  which 
she  purposely  left  void.  "  Miss  Preston  told 
me  so." 

"  Not  an  old  friend,  oh  dear,  no  ;  that  was 
Fanny  Preston's  mistake.  I  never  met  Mr 
Challoner  until  the  other  day,"  responded 
Miss  Appleby.  "  But,"  continued  the  speaker, 
slowly  and  pointedly,  "  since  I  have  met  him, 
I  have  seen  him  nearly  every  day.  No,  don't 
mistake,  my  dear  Miss  Tufnell — I  am  not  the 
attraction,  not  at  all ;  but  when  I  saw  Mr 
Challoner,  there  was  an  attraction,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  I  see  you  do.  He  was 
staying  last  November  at  a  house  where  T  am 
very  intimate,  at  a  neighbour's  in  Sussex,  at — 
in  short,  at  Lord  Overton's." 

"At  Lord  Overton's?" 

''  Yes  ;  at  Overton  Hall.     Overton  Hall  is 
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not  above  two  miles  from  us :  we  are  their 
nearest  neighbours :  we  are  there  constantly. 
Lady  Matilda  is  my  very  greatest  friend,  and 
Lady  Matilda  was — Mr  Challoner's  attraction." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ? "  cried  Mary,  with  a  little 
laugh.  ''  When  you  said  attraction,  I  supposed 
you  meant  a  girl — you  know  what  '  attraction' 
usually  stands  for  1  And  I  could  not  help 
being  amused  even  then  ;  because,  if  you  really 
knew  Mr  Challoner,  he  is  so — so  very  unsus- 
ceptible; but  Lady  Matilda — Lady  Matilda 
Wilmot,  is  she  not  ? — the  widow  lady  who 
lives  with  her  brother  the  earl,  and  has  a 
married  daughter  who  is " 

"  Yes,   yes ;    that    is   she,    no    doubt. 


That  is  Lady  Matilda  as  she  would  be  de- 
scribed in  Burke  or  Debrett,  or  by  people  who 
had  never  seen  her,  never  known  her; — but 
my  dear/'  opening  her  eyes  to  express  signi- 
ficance, "  all  that  is  nothing ;  you  forget  it, 
you  laugh  at  it,  it  seems  ridiculous  and  pre- 
posterous once  you  come  into  contact  with 
Lady  Matilda  herself.     You  don't  understand 
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me,  I  see.  Well,  first,  did  Mr  Challoner  ever 
mention  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes."  (She  supposed  he  had  ;  of 
course  he  had  ;  she  was  sure  he  had ;  at  any 
rate  it  did  not  signify  whether  he  had  or  not.) 
"  Oh  yes.  He  came  here  straight  from  Over- 
ton Hall  in  December,  and  he  had  been  there 
for  ever  so  long." 

''  He  had  indeed.  Did  he  tell  you  how 
long?" 

*'  Some  weeks.     A  month,  I  think." 

*'  Eight,  a  month  ;  a  whole  month.  He  was 
there  all  by  himself  They  do  not  have  many 
visitors  usually  at  that  season,  or  indeed  at  any 
season  ;  but  when  Mr  Challoner  was  there  they 
had  none.  They  liked  having  him  alone.  Do 
you  see  ? " 

Yes,  Mary  saw.  She  smiled  and  saw, — 
was  secretly  diverted  beyond  measure  at  the 
speaker's  eager  and  ominous  significance,  it 
was  so  ludicrous  to  see  Juliet  sitting  forward 
on  the  very  edge  of  her  chair,  with  uplifted 
fingers  and  stammering  tongue.      She  really 

VOL.  III.  M 
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was  too  odd,  too  amusing.  Mary  almost  saw 
the  scene  in  future  travesties,  given  by  herself 
for  the  benefit  of  an  enraptured  audience. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  nothing  but 
kindness,  nothing  but  duty  impels  me  to — I 
am  afraid  you  will  be — may  I  go  on  ? "  con- 
tinued Miss  Appleby  with  the  same  impetuous 
swiftness.  "  Do  you  promise  not  to  be  angry, 
not  to  think  me  impertinent  ?  No,  I  see  you 
will  not.  You  look  so  kind  and  gentle — and 
to  be  so  confidino^  too  " — with  a  sis^h — "  how 
can  Mr  Challoner V 

"  You  have  something  to  say  about  Mr 

Challoner?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Juliet,  with  sudden  energy — 
"  yes,  I  have." 

"And  me  r' 

"  And  you,  of  course  ;  it  is  you  whom  he 

is Stop,  let  me  prepare  you.    First,  then, 

this  Lady  Matilda  is  very  handsome." 

"  Is  she  ? " 

"  And  very  clever." 

"  Oh  I " 
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"  AdcI  slie  does  not  disdain — oh,  she  does 
not  at  all  disdain  to  let  her  bright  eyes  do  a 
wayside  mischief  to  any  one.  She  is  not  above 
that,  by  slbj  means.  She  is  young  too, — mar- 
vellously, absurdly  young  of  her  age.  She 
does  not  look  much  older  than  you " 

"  Than  me  !     Why,   she  is  a  married 


woman,  and- 


Unmarried  now,  remember." 


"  Well,  a  widow,  which  is  worse.  And  she 
must  be  thirty-five  at  least.  Her  daughter  is 
eighteen,  and  has  a  baby  :  Jem  is  the  baby's 
godfather " 

"  I   know,   I   know  ;  that  baby  is  the 


jest  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  one  calls  it 
Lotta's  baby ;  it  is  always  'Lady  Matilda's 
grandson.'  We  all  think  first  of  Lady  Ma- 
tilda in  everything ;  and  though  it  is  her 
daughter  who  is  my  age — we  were  born  in 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year — yet  I  do 
solemnly  assure  you  it  is  Lotta's  mother  who 
in  reality  is  my  contemporary  and  your — 
rival.'' 
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*'  Good  gracious,  Miss  Appleby  !  "  It  flashed 
through  her  visitor's  mind  that  she  had  heard 
of  the  reason  being  at  times  aflected  after 
an  illness  of  the  kind  Juliet  had  just  'gone 
through ;  and,  far  more  alarmed  by  this  sup- 
position than  aflected  by  the  purport  of  the 
breathless  whisper,  she  hastily  endeavoured  to 
close  the  subject. 

^'  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  ner- 
vously. ''It  is  so  nice  when  people  are  like 
that.  Thank  you  so  much  for  telling  me. 
And  now  I  must  not  tire  you,"  rising  from  her 
seat. 

"  You  do  not  yet  comprehend,"  exclaimed 
Juliet,  with  a  faint  impatience.  "  I  thought  I 
had  been  tolerably  plain,  but  I  can  make  it 
plainer  still  if  you  like." 

''Pray,  don't.      I  really "  holding  out 

her  hand. 

"No,  no/'  cried  Miss  Appleby,  putting  it 
aside — "  no  ;  you  positively  must  not  go  yet." 
Then,  with  a  new  light — "  Have  I  ofl'ended 
you  ?     Have  I  been  too  abrupt  ?     Is  that  it  ? " 
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"  Oh  dear,  no.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
offended.  There  has  been  nothing  to  offend 
me — nothing  at  all  But  your  nurse  " — look- 
ing round  uneasily. 

"  No  fears.  I  told  her  to  leave  us/'  replied 
the  invalid,  mistaking  the  glance.  "  If  you 
are  afraid  of  her  listening," — lower — ''not  that 
I  believe  she  could  hear  if  she  tried, — but, 
however,  sit  down  here  " — clearing  away  some 
trifles  from  a  chair  beside  her — "  here," — pat- 
ting it  authoritatively, — "here.  Dear  Miss 
Tufnell "  —  bending  towards  her  —  ''I  have 
wanted  so  much  to  tell  you  this.  I  knew  all 
about  it.  I  was  there  all  the  time  it  was 
going  on " 


"It?    Whatr' 

"Mr  Challoner  and  Lady  Matilda.  They 
behaved  exactly  as  if  they  were  lovers,  they 
did  indeed.  Every  one  expected  to  hear  of 
the  engagement  daily " 

''To  an  old  woman  with  a  grown-up 


daughter ! " 

"Each  time  I  went  up  to  the  Hall, — 
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and  I  was  up  most  afternoons,  for  we  are  so 
intimate, — each  time  I  thought  I  should  have 
the  news  to  tell  on  my  return.  It  was  evident 
that  he  worshipped  her,  and  that  she — she 
allowed  it.  He  left  everything  —  shooting, 
hunting,  everything  that  she  did  not  join  in — 
for  her  sake.  Wherever  she  was,  there  was 
he.  Either  they  were  riding,  or  walking,  or 
reading   poetry   in   the    boudoir,    or    playing 

billiards " 

''  Billiards  ?  How  nice  !  "  Not  a  word  of 
the  above  had  Mary  heard.  Not  a  syllable  of 
the  impassioned  arraignment  had  taken  hold. 
"  She  really  is  more  than  odd,"  Miss  Tufnell 
was  considering.  "  The  idea  of  trying  to 
make  mischief  between  me  and  Jem  !  As  if 
anybody  could  be  jealous  with  poor  Jem  I 
And  such  a  person  as  Lady  Matilda  Wilmot 
to  set  up  as  the  one  to  be  jealous  of.  Of 
course  he  had  to  be  agreeable  to  a  great  lady, 
and  this  little  meddlesome  idiot  to  put  her 
own  stupid  construction  on  it  !  ^' 

She  hoped  Jem  would  take  her  herself  to 
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Overton  Hall  some  day.  It  must  be  jolly 
there,  as  it  had  been  jolly  at  Lady  Fairleigh's, 
where  there  had  been  nothing  but  picnics  and 
junketing  all  day  and  every  day,  and  where 
Jem  had  always  been  seated  next  her.  Jem 
evidently  liked  those  kind  of  places  better 
than  he  did  Clinkton ;  he  had,  certainly  he 
had  been  more  cheerful  in  those  days  than 
later  on  ;  but  why  should  she  take  umbrage 
at  that?  Billiards  was  the  first  word  in  all 
Miss  Appleby's  tirade  which  struck  upon  her 
ear  as  conveying  any  meaning. 

"  Jem  is  a  good  player,  I  believe,"  quoth  his 
bride-elect,  pleasantly. 

*'  So  good,"  replied  Juliet,  ''  that  to  see  him 

playing  against  Lady  Matilda why,  I  can 

give  her  points  and  beat  her  ;  and  as  for  Mr 
Challoner,  it  was  a  perfect  farce  to  see  him 
lying  up  for  her  ball  to  have  an  easy  pocket, 
or  putting  it  in  line  for  a  cannon." 

"Very  polite  of  Jem,"  observed  Mary, 
laughing.       "  Jem  always  is  polite." 

"  Then,  her  music.     She  does  not  play  well, 
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not  really  well, — you  would  never  call  her 
anything  much  of  a  performer  ;  but  he  listens 
as  if  she  were  a  Handel  or  a  Mozart.  He  hears 
it  whenever  she  strikes  a  note  ;  let  him  be 
where  he  may,  as  sure  as  fate,  the  door  opens 
and  in  he  comes.  And  then  he  will  hang  over 
the  piano, — it  matters  not  who  is  there,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  any  one  ;  he  seems  quite  ab- 
sorbed, half  in  listening,  half  in  looking- " 

"  Jem  is  fond  of  music." 

"  Is  Jem  fond  of  long  aimless  country  walks 
in  muddy  lanes  ?  Does  Jem  like  high  un- 
sheltered downs  in  driving  rain  ?  Will  Jem 
sit  for  hours  in  cold  caverns  by  the  sea,  when 
the  wind  is  bellowing  through  them,  and  the 
waves  are  splashing  into  them,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  thing  1  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr 
Challoner  had  changed  characters  when  I  saw 
him  here,  so  meekly  dangling  in  and  out  of 
the  shops  of  Clinkton.  Yes,  I  saw  him  several 
times.  He  was  rather  grave,  I  thought.  Eather 
grave,  and  a  little,  just  a  very  little,  depressed. 
I  think  he  would  have  spoken  even  to  poor 
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me  when  he  was  here, — he  would  have  spoken 
to  any  one  almost ;  butter  would  scarcely  have 
melted  in  his  mouth.  Oh,  but  he  was  more 
saucy  at  Overton  Hall,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
had  his  own  way  there  ;  and  there  was  no 
good  little  errand-boy,  trotting  about  with 
parcels  in  the  streets  of  Seaborough ;  no  dire 
and  devout  anxiety  to  make  friends  with  every- 
body; no  hanging  head  and  dejected  step " 

"  Eeally,  I  wonder  what  all  this  is  about ! " 
cried  Mary  Tufnell  all  at  once,  for  there  was 
that  in  the  speaker's  tone  which  even  she  could 
ignore  no  longer.  "  Do  you  mean  to  blame 
us  for  taking  Jem  shopping  ?  I  suppose  you 
think  we  ought  not  to  have  troubled  him ;  but 
I  assure  you,  if  we  had  not  got  him  out  of 
doors  somehow,  he  would  have  sat  all  day 
long  over  the  fire " 

"  He  never  sat  over  the  fire  at  Overton." 


"  We  thought  the  air  would   do  his  head- 
aches good " 

"  Oh,  he   had   headaches  ?     He  never 


had  headaches  at  Overton- 
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"  Clinkton  may  not  suit  him,  you  know. 

Mamma  said  she  was  sure  it  did  not  suit  him, 
for  he  used  to  come  down  to  breakfast  looking 
tired  out,  and  he  never  ate  anything -'" 

"  Yet  his  appetite  was  good  at  Over- 


ton." 

"  And  so  we  thought  something  must 

be  done  for  him,"  continued  Mary,  resolutely 
getting  out  her  say,  "  and  fresh  air  is  always 
thought  the  best  thing." 

"  Did  you  never  propose  country  walks  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  hate  country  walks." 

"  And  you  don't  ride  or  drive  ? " 

"  I  drive  sometimes.  It  is  not  much  fun  ; 
and  besides,  I  have  always  lots  of  things  to 
do.  I  like  the  shops,  and  the  streets,  and 
meeting  people,  and  hearing  what  is  going  on." 

"  And  to  this  Mr  Challoner  never  objected  ?" 

"  Never.  He  never  objected  to  a  thing. 
He  always  did  whatever  I  liked,  and  always 
inquired  what  I  liked  first  of  all" — very 
emphatically. 

"  And  when  he  was  at  Overton  Hall,  I  sup- 
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pose  it  was  considered  that  he  should  always 
do  as  Lady  Matilda  Wilaiot  liked  1 "  in- 
quired Miss  Appleby,  with  suggestive  em- 
phasis. 

"  Certainly.  If  she  has  the  peculiar  tastes 
you  speak  of,  Jem  is  perfectly  right  to  con- 
form to  them." 

"  One  of  her  peculiar  tastes  is  flirting.  Is 
he  right  to  conform  to  that  also  V 

*'  Oh  yes,  with  a  grandmother,"  said  Mary, 
laughing,  ("for,"  thought  she,  '*  who  can  tell 
how  disagreeable  this  girl  may  make  herself  if 
she  once  thinks  she  has  made  an  impression 
on  me '?  I  will  not  be  angry  unless  I  am 
obliged.  I  will  turn  it  off  with  a  jest  as  long 
as  I  possibly  can").  "  Eeally,  Miss  Appleby," 
the  young  lady  continued,  accordingly  — 
"  really  it  is  too  funny ;  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  funny  it  is.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
have  misunderstood  so  completely,  and  the 
idea — when  I  think  of  Jem's  long  face  galli- 
vanting— Jem,  who  can  never  so  much  as 
make  a  pretty  speech '' 
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■''  Ah,  can't  he  though  '?     I  have  heard 


hira- 


"  Not  what  I  call  a  pretty  speech.     I 

have  no  doubt  he  pays  a  solemn  compliment 
now  and  again  to  the  beautiful  Lady  Matilda, 
but  even  that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  see 
him  attempting.  What  agonies  it  must  oc- 
casion !  What  an  effort  it  must  be  !  Pray, 
if  I  may  inquire  as  much,  how  does  he  do  it  ? 
What  does  he  say  ?  What  attitude  does  the 
unhappy  wight  assume  ?  Is  he  on  his  knees  ? 
Or  standing,  and  bowing  with  one  hand  upon 
his  heart,  '  Madam,  your  charms  are  not  faded,' 

— '  Madam,   I    am   your   most  obedient ' 

Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  you  might  have  given 
him  a  younger  lady  at  all  events,  if  I  am  to 
be  so  very,  very  jealous  of  her,"  for  Juliet  had 
emitted  a  groan  of  impatience  and  despair, 
hopeless  of  success  with  an  auditor  so  rooted 
in  her  preconception  of  the  case. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  make  you  see ! "  she 
sighed. 

"  No,  pray  don't,"  responded  the  lively  Mary, 
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with  fresh  mirth  ;  "  pray  don't,  or  I  should 
die  on  the  spot.     I  am  quite  willing  to  take  it 

on  credit.     The  dear  old  lady " 

"Old  lady!''  fumed  Juliet.  "Good  gra- 
cious I  did  I  not  tell  you  she  looks  no  older 
than  you  or  I  ?  And  she  is  no  older — I  mean 
in  what  she  does,  and  feels,  and  thinks.  She 
may  seem  old  to  you,  but  she  is  some  years 

Mr   Challoner's    junior,    at    all    events, " 

Mary  laughed  no  more,  this  was  a  sore  point, 
— "  and  living  as  she  does  with  her  brothers, 

and  being  made  a  pet  of  by  them oh  dear, 

how  poor  Teddy  did  dote  on  her,  and  I  can 
hardly  yet  believe  he  is  gone  !  He  was — was 
very  fond  of  me,  too.  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  happened  if  poor  Teddy  had  lived, 
for  I  really  liked  him  very  much,"  looking 
down.  "  But,"  continued  Miss  Appleby,  re- 
turning pertinaciously  to  the  attack,  for  hav- 
ing gone  so  far  it  was  absolutely  imperative 
she  should  now  go  farther, — she  must  prevent 
Challoner's  success  in  matrimony  as  well  as  in 
love,   it  being  her  aim  that  he  should  have 
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neither,  and  his  disappearance  from  Overton 
had  told  nothing  to  any  one,  since  his  father's 
illness  had  covered  it, — "but  I  must  not  go 
off  to  this.  Dear  Miss  Tufnell,  once  more,  do, 
I  implore  you,  do  listen  to  me.  I  am  to  be 
depended  on  :  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Your  eyes  must  see  better  another  time. 
When  next  you  meet  Mr  Challoner,  I  trust  it 

will  be "  she  hesitated, — "  I  trust  that  you 

will  see  him  as — — " 

"  As  the  happy  bridegroom,"  sneered 


Miss  Appleby. 

''  That's  it.  As  the  happy  bridegroom. 
Poor  fellow,  he  ought  to  be  happy  then,  for  he 
has  had  a  bad  time  first,  and — and " 

"  He  is  to  be  fully  rewarded  for  it  all  by- 
and-by." 

"  If  I  can  reward  him,"  said  Mary,  simply. 
"  I  will  do  my  best.  He  is  much  too  good 
for  me,  but  at  least  I  know  how  to — to " 

"  To  value  him  1     Yes  '?  " 

"I    do   know    how    to    value    him,    Miss 
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Appleby ;  and  I  think  that  at  any  rate — 
whatever  you  may  imagine — whatever  illusions 
you  may  have  had — you  ought  to  remember 
that  I   am  now  as  good  as  Jem  Challoner's 

wife,  and  that  I  will  not  listen   to " 

"  You  are  as  good  as  his  wife,  and  you 


will  not  listen  to  one  who  tells  you — and  who 
is  ready  to  swear  that  every  word  she  says  is 
true — that  this  man  who  has  deceived  you 

and " 

"  He  has  not  deceived  me." 

^ ''  Who  pretends  he  loves  you " 

"  He  does  love  me." 


"  That  he  is  deeply  and  openly  and  shame- 
lessly in  love  with  another  woman." 

But  this  was  too  much.  The  blood  rushed 
to  the  brow  of  Challoner's  betrothed,  and  her 
eyes  likewise  caught  fire,  as  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  an  exclamation  :  she  could  no  longer 
attempt  to  turn  aside  the  shaft  of  malice,  she 
must  dash  it  from  the  striker's  hand. 

*'  You  want  me  to  believe  that  f "  she 
cried ;  "  you  think  you  may  say  such  things 
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because — because  I  have  tried  to  be  patient, 
and  not  to  mind  all  tlie  rest,  and  because  Mr 
Challoner  is  not  here  to  defend  himself " 

'^Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Tufnell,  I-  only- 
wish  he  were  here  to  defend  himself,"  said 
Juliet,  in  her  turn  gentle  as  a  lamb,  now  that 
at  length  her  companion  was  fairly  roused. 
'*0h,  Mary— let  me  call  you  'Mary,'  for  1 
am  so  sorry  for  you — I  do  pity  you  from  my 
heart,"  attempting  to  take  a  hand,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  conceded.  ''I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  are  angry  with  me,"  proceeded 
Juliet,  plaintively ;  "  indeed,  as  you  do  not 
believe  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  the  won- 
der would  be  if  you  were  not  angry ;  but  if  I 
can  convince  you,  if  I  can  prove  it " 

"  Prove  it.     But  you  can't." 

"  Not  yet.  But  if  you  will  trust  me,  and 
do  as  I  tell  you,  you  would  soon  be  able  to 
prove  it  without  my  help." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 

"  Ask  Mr  Challoner  himself." 
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"  If  I  wished  to  insult  him,  I  should  ask 
himself." 

"  Ask  her,  then  ;  ask  Lady  Matilda ;  write 
to  Lady  Matilda " 

"  Write  to  Lady  Matilda  !     I  write  to 

Lady  Matilda  !  Lady  Matilda  would  think 
me  crazy.  And  how  should  I  do  it — I  who 
never  wrote  to  a  Lady  Anybody  in  my  life  ? 
I  should  not  even  know  the  proper  address. 
No,  thank  you,"  cried  Mary,  with  great  resent- 
ment ;  "  if  you  want  to  let  me  in  for  anything 
of  that  kind,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
person.  I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  make 
such  a  fool  of  myself.  And  as  for  Jem,  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  shall  never  mention  the 
subject  to  him  either  ;  it  would  be  a  perfect 
disgrace  to  me  if  I  did." 

''  And  you  do  not  believe  what  I  tell  you  ? " 

''  Not  a  word." 
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CHAPTEK   XL. 


CHOOSING     THE     WOEST. 


"  A  soul  exasperated  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  everything, — its  friends,  itself." 

—Addison. 


Like  many  people  who  have  a  taste  for 
making  fun  of  their  neighbours,  Mary  Tufnell 
had  a  profound  dislike  to  being  made  fun  of 
in  her  turn. 

It  seemed  to  her  now  that  even  if  Juliet 
Appleby  during  the  past  interview  had  been 
perfectly  serious  and  sincere,  and  had  not  been 
off  her  head  when  laying  such  a  preposterous 
charge  at  Jem  Challoner's  door,  other  people 
would  find  plenty  in  it  to  make  merry  over 
should  it  once  get  abroad. 

Boys   and  girls   in   their  teens  are  apt  to 
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think  half-a-dozen  years  ahead  a  great  age, 
while  a  dozen  must  certainly  divest  the  un- 
wedded  he  or  she  of  any  sort  of  possibilities 
or  romantic  interest ;  and  to  this  rule  the 
banker's  pretty  daughter  was  no  exception. 
She  allowed,  indeed,  that  from  some  occult 
cause  or  other,  she  in  her  heyday  at  nineteen 
had  not  been  proof  against  Challoner,  who,  as 
everybody  full  well  knew,  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  nine-and-thirty  ;  but  Jem,  she  said,  was 
not  like  other  people, — somehow  you  never 
thought  of  Jem's  being  old  or  young,  and 
— and — she  supposed  it  was  all  right.  She 
liked  Jem,  and  everybody  knew  how  devoted 
he  was  to  her;  and  her  father  and  mother 
were  pleased,  and  Herbert  Mildmay  joked  her 
about  turning  into  a  great  lady,  and  the  girls 
of  Clinkton  hoped  she  would  not  be  too  fine 
to  speak  to  them  when  she  should  take  her 
place  among  the  county  families ;  and  alto- 
gether poor  Mary  was  well  enough  pleased 
with  her  prospects.  But  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  one  thing  she  disliked  having  allusion 
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made  to  was  the  disparity  of  years  betwixt 
the  pair ;  and  indeed  her  interview  with  Miss 
Appleby  had  been  principally  disagreeable  to 
her  from  its  having  turned,  so  to  speak,  on 
this  unfortunate  theme. 

She  had  felt  both  herself  and  her  betrothed 
turned  into  ridicule. 

The  supposition  that  he,  grave,  reserved, 
and  dignified,  as  he  ever  showed  himself  in 
her  presence  and  in  that  of  her  family,  should 
be  secretly  and  unlawfully  indulging  in 
another  passion,  was  to  her  mind  not  only 
wildly  improbable,  but  grossly  absurd. 

He  could  not  do  it  if  he  would — he  would 
not  if  he  could.  On  both  grounds  she  felt 
herself  more  than  safe. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  shameful  in 
her  to  suspect  her  acknowledged  lover,  to 
whom  her  troth  had  been  plighted  so  openly, 
who  had  urged  his  suit  so  manfully,  and  who 
had  never  caused  her  a  moment's  uneasiness 
by  so  much  as  looking  at  another  girl  when 
she  was  by, — it  would  be  perfectly  atrocious 
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in  her  or  in  any  one  of  them  to  spy  and  pry 
when  they  had  not  only  no  grounds  for  sup- 
posing anything  amiss,  but  when  it  was  all  the 
other  way. 

Had  he  ever  shown  himself  backward  ? 
Had  he  ever  slighted  her,  or  neglected  her,  or 
given  her  cause  for  complaint  in  any  way  ? 
Never. 

Had  he  ever,  little  as  he  cared  for  raillery 
or  badinage^  tried  to  interfere  with  her 
amusing  herself,  laughing  and  jesting  with 
the  younger  men,  the  Clinkton  cousins  and 
friends  who  were  in  and  out  of  the  banker's 
house  as  if  it  were  their  own — it  being  plainly 
understood  that  intercourse  and  intimacy  ended 
there, — had  Jem  ever  gloomed  at  any  of  them 
on  Mary's  account,  or  minded  whom  she  sat 
next  to,  or  talked  to,  or  made  much  of  ?  Not 
once.  He  had  read  a  book  peaceably  in  the 
corner,  or  gone  out  for  a  walk  when  the  room 
was  at  its  fullest  and  noisiest ;  but  so  far  from 
this  having  been  the  result  of  jealousy  or  ill- 
humour,  she  had  never  heard  a  word  of  it 
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afterwards,  and  he  had  been  as  kind  as  ever  in 
the  evening.  He  had  not  so  much  as  inquired 
how  long  the  visitors  had  stayed. 

"  I'm  really  afraid  Mary  will  have  it  only 
too  much  her  own  way,"  Mary's  delighted 
mother  had  observed  once  on  an  occasion  of 
the  sort.  "  To  my  mind,  'tis  not  the  best 
thing  for  a  girl  of  Mary's  age  to  be  allowed 
to  follow  her  own  whims  in  everything ;  but 
that's  how  'twill  be  with  a  husband  like  Jem 
Challoner.  Lor'  !  she  may  carry  on  as  she 
pleases,  and  never  a  word,  nor  so  much  as  a 
look  from  him.  He  makes  believe  not  to  see, 
that's  what  he  does.  He'll  go  and  stand  by 
the  window,  or  fix  his  eyes  on  the  fire  or 
anywhere,  not  to  seem  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  young  people  when  they're  getting  too 
frolicky ;  and  I  declare  my  head's  been  fit  to 
split  sometimes  with  Mary's  laugh — but  Jem, 
he  never  finds  fault  with  anything." 

To  have  this  little  viper  of  a  Juliet  Appleby, 
now,  making  nasty  sly  insinuations  against 
Jem    himself!      To  have   her  setting   up  to 
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know  more  about  him  than  Mary,  whose  own 
possession  he  was  !  And  as  if  to  render  the 
whole  still  more  unpalatable,  the  silly  thing 
had  chosen  as  the  object  of  poor  Jem's  sup- 
pressed ardour  an  elderly  widow  lady ! 

Not  even  a  spinster — not  even  a  miss.  But 
a  widow  with  a  grown-up  daughter,  and  that 
daughter  herself  a  wife  and  a  mother  ! 

("  And  quite  my  age,  if  not  more,"  muttered 
Miss  Tufnell  angrily  to  herself,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  pony-carriage,  "  and  there's  a  baby 
into  the  bargain.  I  do  wonder  at  that  girl's 
cheek.  She  wanted  Jem  for  herself,  I  suppose. 
But  to  try  to  make  out  that  he  was  smitten 
with  a  grandmother ") 

'*  What  do  you  say,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  I  am  dying  to  know  what  happened, 
dear  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  well,  we  had  a  long  talk,  you  know." 

"  Had  you  any  idea  how  long  '?  You  were 
nearly  an  hour  up-stairs.  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming  down  again ;  but  I  suppose  the 
precious  secret  was  too  engrossing.     Ahem, — 
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am  I  not  to  know  anything  about  it  ?  Just 
a  little,  a  very  little,  won't  you  tell  me  ? " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss  Preston's 
companion  formed  the  resolution  for  which 
so  many  people  in  after-life  had  unwittingly 
cause  to  bless  her. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  there  darted 
into  Mary's  mind  the  swift  determination  that 
not  one  syllable  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
little  upper  room  at  Windlass  Court  that  day 
should  ever  transpire  to  the  outer  world. 

Through  her  at  least  nothing  should  come 
out ;  and  she  shrewdly  suspected,  from  the 
extreme  anxiety  shown  by  Juliet  to  win  her 
belief  and  co-operation,  that  the  whole  fabrica- 
tion would  fall  to  the  ground  should  she  turn 
a  resolutely  cold  shoulder  upon  it. 

Fanny  Preston  accordingly  implored  in  vain. 
No ;  Mary  had  really  no  report  to  give,  no 
confidence  to  retail.  Miss  Appleby  was  a 
disappointing  creature,  and  she  was  surprised 
that  anybody  should  make  an  ado  about  her : 
after  bringing  them  both  out  that  long  way 
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and  getting  them  into  the  scrape  they  were 
sure  to  be  in  on  their  arrival  home,  there  had 
been  no  reward,  nothing  to  go  for.  Juliet  had 
maundered  on  about  one  thing  and  another, 
and  when  at  last  the  mysterious  communica- 
tion had  been  got  at,  it  had  turned  out  such  a 
childish  piece  of  nonsense,  that  Mary  vowed 
she  would  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it ;  and  in- 
deed she  had  solemnly  assured  Miss  Appleby 
that  it  would  not  be  repeated. 

"  For  Fm  sure  I  hope  she  has  had  the  grace 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  herself  by  this  time," 
concluded  the  speaker,  tucking  in  the  corner 
of  the  scarlet  carriage -rug  as  she  spoke. 
"  When  people  have  been  ill  one  must  be 
charitable,  or  else  Fm  sure  I  should  say  all 
sorts  of  unmerciful  things  of  Miss  Appleby 
to-day.  You  had  by  far  the  best  of  it  down- 
stairs by  yourself,  Fanny.  I  suppose  you 
found  a  nice  book  or  something ;  and  what 
a  delightful  old  library  that  was !  '^  and  she 
wandered  away  from  Juliet  and  her  secret. 

"  I  shall  get  it  out  of  her  presently,  how- 
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ever/'  concluded  Fanny  Preston,  who  was  not 
in  the  least  taken  in,  but  who  understood  it 
would  be  better  to  say  no  more  at  the  time. 

And  now,  how  shall  we  say  it  ?  Poor  Mary 
Tufnell !  Little  did  her  friend  think  that  the 
"  presently "  she  so  lightly  promised  herself 
was  never  to  come :  little  did  either  of  the 
two  imagine  that  when  they  parted  on  the 
doorstep  of  Mary's  home,  parted  laughing  and 
nodding,  reassuring  one  another  as  to  the 
blame  which  neither  greatly  feared,  promising 
each  other  many  such  another  merry  meeting, 
— little  did  either  dream  that  their  lips  and 
hands  had  met  for  the  last  time. 

Fanny  looked  back  for  a  moment  as  she 
drove  down  the  street.  The  grey  figure  with 
its  trim  fittings  was  still  on  the  doorstep 
awaiting  admittance ;  the  bright  sunshine  fell 
full  upon  it ;  there  was  a  gay  gesture  of  fare- 
well, and  she  had  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
Mary's  face. 

She  was  absent  from  Clinkton  for  a  few 
days,   and  the  first  thing  she  heard  on  her 
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return  thither  was  that  Mary  Tufnell  had 
taken  the  small-pox.  How,  when,  and  where 
taken  was  but  too  easily  conjectured.  Juliet 
Appleby  could  have  put  her  finger  on  the 
moment — almost  on  the  moment — when  she 
gave  the  dread  infection,  —  breathed  it  into 
her,  hung  it  over  her. 

"  I  did  forget,''  she  sobbed  in  helpless  peni- 
tence come  too  late,  '^  when  we  grew  engrossed 
with  what  we  were  talking  about.  I  lost 
sight  of  everything  else,  and  asked  her  to 
sit  close  to  me,  and  took  her  hand,  and — and 
whispered  —  oh,  I  shall  never,  never  forgive 
myself, — never,  never.  Oh,  why  did  I  send 
for  her  l  Why  did  she  come  ?  I  told  the 
Prestons  a  lie  too ;  I  said  I  was  allowed  to 
see  people,  and  Dr  Bell  had  never  said  so ; 
and  when  I  heard  she  was  there,  I  had  to 
persuade  the  nurse  to  show  her  up.  Now  I 
have  killed  her  ! " 

And  she  had  killed  her. 

It  was  soon  begun,  it  was  soon  over.  La- 
mentations and  mourniDg,  tears  and  agonies 
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were  of  no  avail ;  there  was  a  sickness,  a 
sinking,  a  frightful  fear,  an  anguish  of  dis- 
covery, a  chill  of  despair,  and  all  was  at  an 
end. 

She  was  gone,  and  had  made  no  sign. 

Not  a  word,  no  whisper  had  ever  escaped  to 
taint  the  name  of  Challoner,  or  to  show  that 
what  had  passed  on  that  fatal  day  at  Windlass 
Court  had  done  aught  than  glance  harmlessly 
aside ;  and  so  penetrated  was  even  the  light 
mind  of  Juliet  Appleby  by  sorrow  and  re- 
morse, that  never  to  the  latest  day  of  her  life 
did  she  either  allude  to  the  interview.  Her 
lips  had  been  sealed  in  too  awful  a  manner. 

And  Challoner,  how  did  he  feel  ?  He  had 
thought  that  nothing  could  ever  cause  him 
grief  or  happiness  more. 

Perhaps  he  was  right  so  far.  It  was  not 
sorrow,  and  God  forbid  it  was  anything  else 
with  which  he  heard  the  terrible  intelligence. 
A  dumb  amazement,  an  awe-stricken  self- 
reproach  overwhelmed  him.  He  almost  reeled 
beneath  the  shock. 
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He  was  free,  but  free  by  an  intervention  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder. 

He  had  not  stirred  hand  or  foot  to  free  him- 
self. He  had  meant,  in  his  own  stupid,  sad, 
heart-broken  fashion,  to  do  his  best  by  Mary 
Tufnell,  to  tear  out  of  his  remembrance  all 
that  was  past,  to  give  to  her  the  future,  to — 
to — and  behold !  the  ravelled  skein  had  been 
all  at  once  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  nothing 
was  left  him. 

All  he  had  now  to  do  was  done.  He  had 
to  enter  the  darkened  house,  and  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  chief  mourner,  and  feel  the 
old  man's  trembling  fingers  within  his  arm, 
and  have  his  cheek  wetted  by  the  mother's 
tear;  and,  pale  and  stern,  they  thought  him 
crushed  beneath  his  load,  and  hung  about 
him  tenderly,  and  ministered  to  him  affec- 
tionately. 

Every  touch  was  a  stab,  every  endearment 
a  torture.  He  told  himself  that  they,  the 
kind,  the  good,  the  true,  had  got  a  very 
traitor   in    their  midst ;    and  for  every  pang 
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wherewith    they   credited    Mary's    lover,    he 
suffered  ten. 

He  knew  not  that  he  could  have  so  suffered 


"  And  dear  Jem,  what  a  pity  that  poor  papa 
was  never  himself — never  knew  about  you,  and 
your  sad  loss,  even  at  the  last ! " 

These  were  the  first  words  that  greeted 
Challoner  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

^'  Poor  papa  died  very  quietly  the  night 
before  last,"  proceeded  the  speaker,  Lady 
Fairleigh.  "  He  began  to  grow  worse  almost 
immediately  after  you  had  started,  and  we 
saw  at  once  how  it  was  going  to  be.  The 
doctors  gave  us  no  hope  from  the  first ;  but 
I  would  not  telegraph,  as  I  knew  you  had 
enough  to  think  about  already,  and  you  had 
promised  to  come  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you 
could.  He  really  suffered  no  pain ;  "  and  she 
gave  an  account  of  the  last  hours. 

"  But  why  did  you  think  it  a  pity  he  never 
knew  about — about  me  ?  "  inquired  her  brother. 
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after  he  had  listened  to  a  second  repetition  of 
the  above.  "  I  am  glad  he  was  spared  the 
knowledge ;  it  could  have  done  no  good,  and 
would  only  have  distressed  him." 

"  But  it  would — at  least  I  am  afraid  it 
would — have  been  the  better  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  see,  Jem,  when  poor  papa  thought 
you  were  going  to  marry  an  heiress " 

"Oh,  he  has  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling, 
has  he?" 

"  Not  exactly  that;  there  will  be  something, 
there  will  certainly  be  something,  but  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  very  much — not  what  you  would 

have  had  if .     You  see  I  happened  to  be 

with  him  not  long  ago,  at  about  the  time  your 
marriage  was  arranged,  and  he  was  very  full 
of  it,  and  of  all  that  it  would  do  for  you.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  free  him — from 
providing  for  you  as  he  should  otherwise  have 
done,  and  enable  him  to  help  Tom  a  little 
more ;  and  you  know  poor  Tom  will  need 
help  with  that  large  place  to  keep  up,  and 
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all  those  children,  and  Eliza  so  expensively 
dressed, — I'm  sure  I  often  wonder  how  they 
get  on  as  well  as  they  do.  So  papa  said  he 
meant  to  get  round  Mr  Tufnell,  and  tell  him 
plainly  that  all  the  money  must  be  on  his  side 
— I  mean,  with  the  exception  of  the  allowance 
you  have  now ;  that  is  left  you,  I  believe  : 
but,  of  course,  it  is  small  enough ;  and  I  am 
afraid,"  continued  Lady  Fairleigh,  reluctantly 
— "I  am  afraid  that  papa  actually  did  do  as 
he  projected,  and  altered  his  will  in  conse- 
quence. He  never  exactly  told  me  what 
passed ;  and  indeed  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
ask,  for  I  own  I  did  not  like  his  doing  it, — 
but  I  gathered  that  he  was  immensely  pleased 
with  his  interview ;  he  said  more  than  once 
that  '  old  Tufnell  had  behaved  like  a  gentle- 
man,' and  I  know  he  went  to  Turner  and 
Wilson  the  very  next  day. 

''That  was  one  reason,  I  must  tell  you," 
proceeded  the  speaker,  "  why  I  was  so  anxious 
about  your  marriage  coming  off  without  delay. 
I  could  not  understand  why  there  should  be 
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any  delay ;  and  knowing  that  so  much  de- 
pended upon  it,   and  the  Tufnells   behaving 

so   handsomely but,   however,"   and   she 

sighed. 

"  Is  that  all '? "  said  her  brother,  as  if  he 
had  hardly  heard  a  word. 

"  All !  But,  my  dear  Jem,  don't  you  under- 
stand, there  will  really  be  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  for  you  but  what  you  have  already? 
That,  as  you  know  very  well,  is  a  wretched 
allowance  ;  but  poor  papa  never  could  see  that 
a  younger  son  could  have  anything  to  spend 
upon.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  now  " — 
and  she  hesitated — "  is  if  Tom  and  Will  could 
be  got  to  join " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  T  wouldn't  take  it 
from  them." 

*'  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not,  but 
you  will  always  come  to  me  when  you  can, 
and  I'm  sure  if  I  had  anything  of  my  own 

oh,  dear  me,  if  poor  papa  could  only  have 

lived  to  know, — it  is  so  very  sad,  so  very  un- 
fortunate  " 

VOL.  III.  0 
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"  Pooh  !    it   does   not   signify  a   brass 

farthing ! "  said  her  brother,  turning  away 
with  a  frown. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  he  had  his*  own 
resources ;  you  may  imagine  that  he  contem- 
plated an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  with 
Lady  Matilda  Wilmot  ?  He  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to 
him.  He  knew  her  now,  and  he  began  to 
know  himself.  He  was  simply  reckless.  All 
that  made  life  dear,  and  all  that  made  it 
dread,  alike  were  gone.  He  was  free  to  fling 
himself  away  if  he  chose. 

And  he  thought  he  would  so  choose. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


For  words  are  weak,  and  ill  to  seek, 
When  wanted  tifty-fold." 

—Philip  vox  Artevelde, 


"  Challoner  loves  you,  and  Challoner  is  going 
to  the  devil ! '' 

The  speaker  was  Lord  Overton,  the  listener 
was  Matilda,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that 
Challoner's  name  had  been  mentioned  between 
them  since  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  on 
w^hich  it  had  seemed  to  both  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  him  for  ever. 

For  weal  or  for  woe,  never  more  would  Jem 
Challoner  voluntarily  cross  their  path  :  they 
had  done  with  him,  he  had  done  with  them, 
— and  with  the  bitterness  of  such  a  conviction. 
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with  all  its  accompaniments,  had  grown  up  a 
blank  silence  between  the  two,  which  had 
never  until  now  been  broken. 

Challoner  had  been  ignored — they  would 
have  said  forgotten.  They  would  have  told 
you  it  was  their  brother  for  whom  that  void 
was  kept ;  that  their  lost  boy,  in  his  feebleness, 
his  helplessness,  his  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness, had  made  for  himself  a  place  in  their 
hearts  which  could  never  be  filled  by  another, 
— but  in  truth  it  could  have  been  filled,  more 
than  filled,  by  one  who  had  once  seemed  only 
too  able  and  only  too  ready  to  take  it. 

Overton  had  liked  Challoner,  Matilda  had 
loved  him  :  in  him  could  have  been  a  new 
bond  of  unioD,  deeper  and  tenderer  even  than 
that  which  had  drawn  them  together  in  poor 
foolish  Teddy, — and  that  link  also  was  broken 
and  gaping. 

Now  the  two  lived  on  and  on  —  side  by 
side,  and  yet  asunder ;  there  was  no  riding, 
no  skating,  no  singing,  no  cheery  notes 
floating    through    the    dim    old    galleries, — 
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but  only  a  black -robed  figure  gliding  alone 
and  slowly  down  the  long  vistas  of  the  park, 
or  standing  motionless  and  mute,  watching 
from  windows  when  there  was  nothing  to 
watch  for  —  and  once  it  was  the  piece  of 
ancient  Moorish  tapestry  which  drew  that 
fixed  and  melancholy  gaze  upon  itself;  and 
it  came  into  the  mind  of  the  elder  brother 
ever  and  anon,  as  the  months  passed  and  no 
change  was  seen,  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  and  only  one  person  who  had  the 
power,  and  who  might  have  yet  the  chance, 
of  waking  his  sister  from  her  mournful 
reveries. 

He  knew  all  about  Challoner.  He  knew 
far  more  than  Matilda  did. 

When  on  that  night  on  which  their  house 
had  been  left  desolate,  she  had  thrown  her- 
self into  his  arms  with,  "  Overton,  dear  Over- 
ton, I  have  no  one  but  you  now,  and  you 
have  only  me.  Love  me  more  than  ever 
you  did  before,  Overton ;  I  need  it  so  much 
more  now  :  I  have  no  one  but  you, — no  one, 
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no  one  but  you  !  "  he  understood  it  all.  Teddy 
had  revealed  his  mission, — Matilda's  sobs  con- 
firmed it. 

Neither  of  them  thought  of  Matilda's  child, 
that  self-satisfied  self-absorbed  Lotta,  who 
could  never  be  anything  to  her  mother ;  and 
in  pressing  his  wretched  sister  to  his  heart, 
and  inwardly  vowing  to  make  up  to  her  for 
all  she  had  lost,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  kind 
Overton  felt  in  solemn  truth  that  he  alone 
was  left,  and  that,  try  as  he  might,  he  was  in- 
adequate to  the  post  thus  forced  upon  him. 
"  What  will  she  ever  do  with  only  me  ? " 
pondered  he  sorrowfully.  ''How  shall  I  ever 
satisfy  a  woman  like  Matilda  ?  I  never  was 
clever — now  I  am  dull.  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  world.  I  have  not  poor  Teddy's  spirits. 
I  have  none  of  his  pleasantness,  his  aptitude 
for  making  the  most  of  trifles,  of  finding  amuse- 
ment in  everything  or  anything.  Matilda  is 
unhappy  now,  too  unhappy  to  care ;  but  by- 
and-by  she  will  begin  to  pine.  And  then, 
must  Lotta  after  all  be  the  Countess  of  Over- 
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ton  ?  Must  Eobert  Hanwell  reio^n  here  when 
I  am  gone  ? " 

Now  if  there  was  one  person  on  earth  for 
whom  the  good  earl  entertained  real  contempt, 
contempt  active  and  positive,  it  was  his  niece's 
husband.  "What  business,"  he  muttered  to 
himself, — "  what  business  had  Eobert  to  put  that 
amount  of  crape  upon  his  hat  ?  What  concern 
was  it  of  his  whether  the  stone  on  poor  Teddy^s 
grave  was  to  be  broad  or  high  1  Teddy  gone, 
and  Lotta  Matilda's  only  child,  it  could  not  be 
a  source  of  lasting  grief  to  Lotta's  husband 
that  Matilda's  was  Overton's  heir." 

But  Overton  himself  groaned  in  spirit. 

What  a  different  picture  fancy  had  drawn  of 
this  sweet  summer  time  only  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  Jem  Challoner  was  coming  and 
going  at  the  Hall !  Then  he  had  seen  as  in  a 
vision  Matilda  again  a  wife,  again  a  mother 
— and  the  thoughts  of  a  little  Jem  toddling 
about  the  terrace,  and  of  the  long  faces  of  the 
Han  wells,  and  of  Lotta's  jealousy  and  Teddy's 
pride,  and  of  Challoner  to  walk  with  and  to 
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shoot  with,  and  of  the  cheerful  dinner -table, 
and  everybody  pleased,  and  Eobert  discom- 
fited,— all  had  combined  to  make  up  a  deli- 
cious medley,  a  prospect  after  his  own  heart. 
Alas  when  it  had  melted  away  as  fairy  cob- 
>vebs  beneath  the  morning  sun  ! 

No  Challoner,  no  Teddy  any  more,  and  he 
fancied  a  settled  exultation  in  Mr  Han  well's 
demeanour,  and  an  increased  importance  in  his 
step  from  the  date  of  the  collapse.  His  aver- 
sion increased  in  due  proportion,  he  grew 
almost  to  hate  Eobert,  and  thought  of  the 
guilty  Challoner  with  a  tenderness  of  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed. 

No  doubt  Challoner  had  behaved  badly,  no 

doubt  dishonourably,  treacherously,  but . 

And  then  he  heard  that  Challoner  was  bereft 
of  his  bride,  straitened  in  his  means,  and  at 
variance  with  his  family.  His  soul  yearned 
over  him.  It  was  when  the  last  piece  of  news 
came  through  Robert  Hanwell,  and  came  direct 
from  headquarters,  stamped  with  Whewell's 
authority,  and  professing  to  be  W  he  well's  ex- 
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perience,  that  Overton  felt  the  time  to  speak 
had  come. 

It  was  an  August  evening,  and  beneath  the 
summer  sun  field  after  field  of  long-eared  wheat 
whistled  softly  from  very  weight  of  fulness, 
and  the  poppies  flared  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
landrail's  note  sounded  up  and  down  over  all 
the  land. 

Matilda,  weary  and  languid  as  she  often  was 
now,  had  retired  to  the  cool  shades  of  the  great 
back  drawing-room,  a  room  little  sat  in  at  any 
time,  and  which  had  never  once  been  used  since 
Teddy's  death, — and  there  she  stood  looking 
absently  from  the  window  as  was  her  wont, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  to  her  surprise  it 
was  her  brother  who  had  followed  her. 

Now  what  did  this  portend  ?  She  had  left 
the  good  man  to  all  appearance  nodding  in  his 
easy-chair  after  dinner — what  ailed  him  that 
he  could  not  stay  there  '?  He  thought  she  was 
lonely,  she  supposed. 

"  No,  my  dear  Overton,"  quoth  the  lady  to 
herself;    "no,    I   am    not  lonely,   not  in  the 
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way  you  imagine.  I — to  confess  the  truth — 
I  thought  I  did  very  well  without  company 
for  the  present ;  my  own  company  is  quite 
enough  for  me,  almost  too  much  for  me  on 
these  days.  I  am  best  left  to  it;  I  am  in- 
deed.    However,  not   to  be  ungracious " 

"  Well,  sir,"  addressing  the  intruder  with  a 
spark  of  her  old  playfulness  ;  "  well  ?  What 
has  brought  you  here  ?  Tired  of  yourself  ? 
Or  bitten  by  the  midges  ?  Or  what  \ 
Wasps  ? " 

"  I  came  to  find  you,"  replied  he ;  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  walked  up  from  behind  quite 
close  to  where  she  stood,  and  put  his  two 
hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  To  find  me  1 "  cried  Matilda,  surprised 
both  at  the  tone  and  action.  "  Had  you  any 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  find  me  ?  I 
have  been  with  you  all  day " 

"And  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  all 
day.  But,"  said  Overton,  looking  straight 
out  over  her  shoulder, — "but  words  don't 
come  when  they  are  wanted." 
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"  I  hope  it  is  nothing  disagreeable  "? "  said 
Matilda,  lightly. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  so." 

"  Kobert  ? " 

'^No." 

"  Lotta  ? " 

"  No.  It  is  about  one  who  was  once  your 
friend  and  mine/'  continued  Lord  Overton, 
after  a  very  long  silence,  during  which 
Matilda's  heart  had  suddenly  begun  to  beat 
against  her  side,  and  her  breath  to  come 
quick  and  short.  "Dear  Matilda,  I  have 
something  to  say,  and  I  have  also  something 
to  ask.  You  know  that  I  have  never 
adverted  to  Challoner,  never  mentioned  his 
name  since  he  left  us ;  I  have  never  inquired 
what  passed  between  him  and  you  on  that 
dreadful  day.  I  knew  that  poor  Teddy  had 
told  you  what  he  told  me;  and  I  knew — 
for  I  was  at  pains  to  find  out  —  that  he 
had  spoken  the  truth.  It  was  very  sad,''  he 
paused. 

"  Well?''  said  Matilda,  in  a  hard  dry  tone. 
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"  But "  he  stopped  again. 

"  I  don't  know  why  we  need  enter  upon  it, 
brother.  Mr  Challoner  will  not  trouble  either 
of  us  any  more." 

''  I  know  he  was  to  blame,"  began  Overton, 
heavily.     "  I  am  not  exonerating  him " 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  should  hope  not." 

"But  consider Matilda,  do  you  know 

the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know  them ;  I  know  them,  of 
course.  They  were  not  particularly  credit- 
able  " 

^  *'  But  are  you  sure  that  you  do  know " 


"  Pshaw^  I  I  know  this  :  I  know  that  while 
he  had  asked  another  woman  to  be  his  wife 
— that  while  he  had  plighted  his  troth  to  her, 
and  held  hers,  he  dared  to  ask  for  my  love — 
mine.  Ah  !  you  exclaim.  You  did  not  sup- 
pose he  had  gone  so  far  as  that,  did  you  ? 
No,  and  no  more  he  had — happily  no  more 
he  had — until  after,  just  after  I  had  learned 
the  miserable  truth.  Think  what  it  would 
have   been   if    he   had    tried   me    sooner.     I 
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loved   him  —  you   know    I   loved    him ;    and 

had  he  asked  me "  and  she  hid  her  face 

in  her  hands. 

"  My  poor  girl !  " 

"  He  was  out  of  himself,  don't  you  see '? " 
said  Matilda,  presently.  "He  was  aroused 
out  of  his  caution  by  fears  that  he  had  killed 
me,  and  he  spoke  out  what  he  had  never 
dared,  had  never  dared  to  say  before.'' 

"  And  you  told  him  then  that  you  knew  ? " 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  And  you  parted^how  did  you  part '? " 

"  You  may  tell  yourself  that,"  said  she,  with 
a  curve  of  her  proud  lip. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  Overton, 
after  a  time,  "  to  suppose  that  even  a  man 
who  behaves  ill ?  " 

"  Behaves  ill !     Dear  Overton,  do  not 

drive  me  frantic  with  your  calmness  and 
moderation.  Behaves  ill !  And  he  was  false, 
cruel,  treacherous " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  one  of  'em," 

said  Lord  Overton,  bluntly. 
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It  was  the  last  thing  he  should  have  said. 
It  pricked  the  bursting  heart  to  the  quick, 
and  the  torrent  that  now  poured  forth  seemed 
as  though  it  could  never  cease,  never  be 
quenched. 

"And  now  is  my  turn,"  said  he  at  last. 
'^Now,  my  poor  little  sister,  you  have  had 
your  say,  listen  to  me.  Challoner  was  sorely 
tempted.  He  was  let  in  for  a  marriage  in 
haste,  which  he  repented  of  at  leisure,  and  I 
presume  he  always  hoped  it  would  come  to  an 
end  of  itself " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that." 


"  I  have,  for  it  is  the  truth.  Do  you  ima- 
gine I  would  put  forth  such  a  statement  with- 
out good  foundation  for  it '?  Now  listen.  He 
was  thus  engaged,  and  thus  repenting,  when 
he  fell  in  with  you.     He  loved  you " 

'^  Loved  me  with  what  sort  of  love  ?  " 

*' Loved  you  against  his  will,  against  his 
honour,  and  against  his  conscience.  I  believe 
in  such  love,"  said  Lord  Overton,  simply. 

"  Believe  in  it  ? "  gasped  she. 
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"  Believe  in  it  as  a  reality,  as  a  real  and 

actual  thing ;  as  a  power  which  might See, 

Matilda,  try  to  follow  me.  Matilda,  Challoner 
is  not  a  very  young  man  to  be  caught  by  a 
pretty  face ;  and,  as  I  understand,  it  was  not 
a  pretty  face  that  did  so  catch  him.  Probably 
he  wished  to  have  a  home  of  his  own,  and  this 
young  lady  who — who  was  well  endowed,  and 
who  was  looked  out  for  him, — my  dear,  I  know 
that  it  was  so " 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  matters." 


"  It  does  matter,  in  a  way.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  caprice,  or  fickleness,  on  Challoner's 
part :  she  never  had  his  heart,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced ;  and  then  he  came  here,  and  saw  his 
mistake.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  my 
belief  is  that  he  never  fully  understood  what 
he  had  done  until "  he  paused. 

'^  Well  ? " 

^*  Until  he  knew  you." 

"  He  ought  never  to  have  known  me.  He 
ought  never  to  have  got  to  know  me.  He 
ought  to  have  gone  away " 
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"  And  did  lie  not  try  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  Never— after  the  first." 

''He  was  caught,  then,"  said  Overton,  with 
a  grim  smile.  "  Yes — you,  Matilda,  you  caught 
him.  Stop — I  don't  say  intentionally ;  for  we 
can  all  remember" — still  smiling — "  how  badly, 
how  abominably  you  treated  him  on  that  first 
evening  they  dined  here — Whewell  and  he, — 
but  I  think  you  contrived  to  do  away  with 
that  ill  impression  tolerably  soon  afterwards, 
did  you  not  ? " 

"Not  until  he " 

"  Not  until  he  led  the  way  ?  Perhaps.  And 
perhaps  the  ill  impression  never  existed  ;  for  I 
fancied,  although  I  never  said  so,  that  the 
mischief  had  begun  before  any  of  the  rest  of 
you,  before  even  Challoner  himself,  suspected 
it." 

"  Suppose  it  had — suppose  it  had,"  tapping 
the  floor  with  her  foot,  "  there  was  time 
enough,  /had  given  him  no  thought  then, 
at  any  rate." 

"  True.     And  no  doubt  he  should  not  have 
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given  a  second  thought  to  you.  I  wonder," 
said  Lord  Overton,  musing — ''  I  wonder  if  he 
could  have  helped  it." 

"  Overton ! '' 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  could  have  helped  it.  AVould 
you  have  behaved  so  V 

*'  I  have  never  been  tried." 

''  Would  any  man  of  honour  1 " 

"  Oh,  lots." 

"  I  do  not  say  they  would  have  come  back 
the  second  time,  Matilda,  as  Challoner  did," 
pursued  the  speaker,  "nor  do  I  say  that  he 
did  not  very  weakly  and " 

"  And  wickedly " 

"And  wickedly  perhaps,  give  way  to  his 
feelings ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  feeling  itself 
which  he  entertained  for  you  was  true,  pure, 
and  genuine — also,  that  it  was  very  strong,  and 
overmastered  him.     Any  one  could  see  that." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  Matilda,  impatiently  ; 
"let  it  be  so.  What  is  it  to  either  of  us 
now '?     The  thing  is  past  and  done " 

VOL.  III.  p 
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"  But  now  he  is  free." 

"  Free  ?  Well,  free  ;  what  does  that 
signify  to  us,  either '? " 

"  I  want  you  to  forgive  him,  dear." 

"That  I  shall  never  do." 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause^  and  Overton 
was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  He  is  very  miserable,"  he  said. 

No  reply. 

''I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  he  is — 
worse." 

"  And  yet  I  am  to  forgive  him  ? " 

"And  yet  you  are  to  forgive  and  to  save 
him." 

"That  is  nonsense,  Overton,  if  you  mean — 
I  know  the  sort  of  thing  you  mean.  Oh,  I'll 
forgive  him — forgive  him  if  you  like — but  let 
it  end  there.  People  can't  have  everything. 
Mr  Challoner  had  his  choice  once,  and  he 
threw  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  like 
the  dog  in  the  fable." 

"  Matilda,  Matilda,  how  hard  you  are  !  You 
were  not  so  hard  once.     You  were  all  tender- 
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ness  and  pity  for  that  poor  boy  who  is  gone. 
How  you  bore  with  him,  pleaded  for  him, 
excused  him !  You  would  never  see  his 
vices " 

"Don't  call  them  that." 

''  I  must  call  them  what  they  were,"  he 
said,  sternly.  "  You,  who  stand  out  for  truth, 
can't  give  the  same  thing  different  names  for 
different  people.  Poor  Teddy  was  not  alto- 
gether responsible,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had 
sense  enough  to  be  bad,  and  bad  he  would 
have  been — and  was — but  for  you.  You  re- 
claimed him.  You  made  an  entire  change  in 
him.  I  may  say  I  hope,  by  God's  mercy,  you 
saved  him.  Will  you  never  try  what  you  can 
do  with — another  '? " 

"  How  can  I  ^  " 

But  he  thought  his  words  had  told. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  indeed,"  he  said, 
softly.  "  Forget  the  past,  believe  in  the 
future  ;  take  him  as  he  is,  with  all  his  faults, 
with  all  his  sins, — take  him,  and  bid  him  sin 
no  more.     Matilda,  I  feel  a  solemn  certainty 
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that  lie  would  obey  you.  I  have  a  faith  in 
Challoner  that  refuses  to  be  shaken.  Stay," 
arresting  her  as  she  would  have  spoken  ;  "  stay 
— I  know  what  you  say  ;  but  /  say  it  might,  it 
could,  it  ought  to  be  done.  You  are  the  per- 
son who  must  do  it, — you  alone  can  rescue 
Challoner  from  the  course  on  which  I  fear  he 
has  entered.  He  is  not  naturally  depraved. 
He  has  no  bias  towards  evil.  Far  from 
it, — all  his  desires  and  inclinations  are  on 
the  side  of  right,  and  he  has  a  disposition 
to  all  that  is  great  and  noble.  You  yourself, 
Matilda,    have   observed   this ;    you    thought 

him " 

"Oh,    what   did    I    not   think   him!" 


cried  she,  bitterly. 

"  And  do  you  not  now  see,"  pursued  her 
brother,  "  that  those  very  aspirations  must 
have  been  against  him,  must  have  stood  in 
his  way,  when  he  contrasted  you  with — God 
forgive  me  if  I  do  her  injustice — with  that 
poor  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  bound  ?  I 
have  heard  from  several  that  she  was  a  lio^ht- 
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minded  frivolous  girl,  and  that  it  had  often 
been  wondered  at  how  one  of  her  shallow 
pretensions  could  have  satisfied  a  man  like 
Challoner.  Those  who  made  the  remark  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  engage- 
ment naturally,  but  the  better  informed  made 
no  secret  of  their  persuasion  that  the  match 
was  entirely  of  Lady  Fairleigh's  making,  and 
could  never  have  answered.  You  look  as  if 
you  would  ask  how  I  have  learned  all  this  ? 
It  has  been  a  work  of  time.  I  have  sifted 
into  the  worth  of  every  piece  of  information  I 
have  received, — and  it  was  really  extraordi- 
nary from  what  unexpected  quarters  the  infor- 
mation sometimes  came, — but  I  would  not 
mention  it  to  you  till  I  had  made  sure  that  it 
was  no  Will-o'-the-wisp  that  was  leading  me 
on.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  last 
authentic  account  of  Challoner  himself  reached 
me, — Challoner,  as  his  friends — or  so  they  call 

themselves — now  assert  him  to  be " 

"  And  what  do  they  assert  him  to  be  ?  " 
"  Miserably  poor,  obstinately  reckless,  wild. 
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mad,  lost.  Mind  this  is  what  they  say,  not 
what  loe  need  believe.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  I  fear  is  but  too  likely ;  but  the 
charges  were  not  of  a  nature, — in  short,  you 
may  trust  me,  my  dear  sister,  Challoner  is  not 
irreclaimable  ;  one  pure  spot  in  his  heart  still 
attests  to  the  impression  made  by  you." 

"  What  else  did  you  hear  ?  "  she  said,  very 
low. 

"  He  persists  in  refusing  to  take  anything 
from  the  Tufnells,  who  are  anxious  to  settle 
on  him  some  of  the  portion  he  would  have  had 
with  their  daughter.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
have  quarrelled  with  him,  because  he  will  not 
be  provided  for  again  in  the  way  Lady  Fair- 
leigh  approves ;  he  will  court  no  second  heiress. 
His  friends  find  him  bad  company,  and  go 
where  it  is  merrier.  He  is  no  credit  to  any 
one.  I  could  tell  you  more,  and  will  by- 
and-by, — but  what  I  want  now  is  that   you 

should   feel Matilda,  now  is  the  time 

to  hold  out  a  hand  to  a  drowning  man.     Your 
hand " 
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"  It  is  not  strong  enough." 

"  It  is — it  is.  It  is  the  only  hand  that  is 
strong  enough.  Matilda,  you  are  born  to  lead, 
to  attract,  to  control  men, — women  too,  but 
more  especially  men.  They  cannot  but  ad- 
mire you,  they  are  impelled  to  follow  you. 
Unconsciously  you  sway  them  to  and  fro, 
while  your  mind,  naturally  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  is  uninfluenced  except  when  reason 
and  judgment  approve." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  continued.  "  I 
have  known  you  from  infancy,  and  no  one  so 
well  as  I  knows  that  this  is  the  truth.  Look 
at  our  poor  Teddy.  It  was  wonderful  the  re- 
formation your  patient  working  wrought  in 
him.  You  could  do  with  him  whatever  you 
would — as  a  rule  ;  of  course  there  were  times 
when  he  passed  beyond  your  reach,  but  that 
was  his  unhappy  infirmity, — in  general  he  was 
yours  to  mould  to  your  will.  How  he  clung 
to  you,  how  he  loved  you,  and — how  he  feared 
you  !  I  am  your  subject  too,  my  dear — your 
very  loyal  and  most  submissive  subject;  and 
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as  for  Challoner,  he  worshipped  the  very 
ground  you  trod  upon." 

"And  yet  he  duped,  deceived,  betrayed 
me,"  cried  she,  trembling. 

''  True,  but  he  loved  you.  When  a  man 
like  Challoner  marries  a  good  woman " 

*'  Good  women  should  not  marry  bad  men." 

"  Women  like  you  should.  You  are  a 
noble,  resolute,  reasonable  creature,  not  a 
newly  hatched  miss  just  out  of  her  teens, 
weak,  yielding,  amiable " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  My  dear  Matilda  !  " 

She  was  laughing,  but  not  hysterically,  as 
he  feared,  though  it  may  have  been  and  pro- 
bably was  because  of  quivering  on  the  brink 
of  tears  that  the  laugh  came — but  all  the 
same  it  was  spontaneous,  it  was  like  herself. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  So  I  am  not  amiable ; 
weak  and  yielding,  I  have  never  pretended 
to  be — but  amiable  '?  Oh,  my  dear  Overton, 
it  will  take  all  your  wits  to  fumble  out  of 
that  hole." 
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"  It  is  not  a  question  of  wits,"  said  her 
brother,  quietly.  "  I  have  put  the  case  before 
you,  badly  I  suppose,  but  still  so  that  you  can 
understand  it.  You  know  what  I  mean,  and 
I  think  that  between  us  two,  it  matters  very 
little  how  I  express  myself.  Challoner  loves 
you,  and  Challoner  is  going  to  the  devil !  I 
ask  you  now,  Will  you  save  him,  or  not  ?  " 
And  without  another  word,  he  instantly  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTEE    XLII. 

CAN  I  WISH  HIM  TO  LIFT  HIS  EYES  TO  YOU  '?  " 


"  Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  however  witty. 
A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity." 

—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


It  was  not  for  several  days  after  this  that 
Lord  Overton  again  accosted  his  sister  on  the 
subject  which  occupied  both  their  thoughts. 
In  the  interim  they  studiously  brought  for- 
ward by  turns  other  topics  for  discussion,  and 
were  laboriously  interested  in  the  weather,  the 
harvest,  their  neighbours,  or  anything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  village ;  but  at  length 
came  an  opportunity,  and  Matilda  knew  by 
her  brother's  smile  that  he  was  going  to 
make  it  one. 
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"  Well  ? "  he  said.     "  Well  ?  " 

But  she  only  turned  away. 

Then  he  let  a  week  go  by,  and  watched 
closely  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  im- 
provement. He  thought  there  were, — fancied 
he  detected  an  increase  of  animation  and 
alertness,  and  too  hastily  endeavoured  to 
reap  the  fruit  whereof  these  were  the  seeds. 

Matilda  only  shook  her  head,  and  bade 
him,  with  a  sigh,  desist.  It  was  no  good ; 
she  could  not  see  things  as  he  did.  She  was 
sorry,  but  she  could  not  help  herself;  she 
must  go  her  own  way. 

But  all  at  once,  and  that  without  a  breath 
of  preparation,  the  scene  changed. 

His  sister  had  been  over  at  Endhill — that 
going  over  to  Endhill  had  become  more  of  a 
duty  than  ever  of  late,  there  was  so  seldom 
anything  to  make  the  visit  a  reward  for  the 
exertion,  and  as  a  rule  there  was  nothing  to 
relate  about  it  afterwards — and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly with  the  utmost  surprise  that  on 
the  occasion  above  alluded  to  he  learned  that 
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Endhill  had  at  last  come  to  the  front,  and 
that  while  he  at  home  was  at  a  loss  for  any- 
new  argument  or  representation  wherewith 
to  assail  deaf  ears,  Endhill  had  in  point  of 
fact  done  his  work,  and  done  it  with  success. 

An  angry  brightness  sparkled  in  his  sister's 
dark  eye,  the  colour  went  and  came  in  her 
cheek,  and  her  voice  in  vain  sought  to  steady 
itself  as  she  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm — a  weak, 
imperative,  clinging  hand.  "  Overton,"  she 
said — "  Overton " 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Send  for  him.  You  may.  I  give  you 
leave.     I ,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

''  What  is  it  I "  exclaimed  he,  dum found- 
ered. "  What  has  happened  1  Don't  cry,  Ma- 
tilda. Here,  sit  down.  There  now,  tell  me 
about  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
thisr' 

"  It  was  they — Robert  and  Lotta,"  sobbed 
she.  **  They  began  about  him.  I  never  thought 
they  would  have  done  that,  when  they  knew, 
oh,  they  knew  enough  to  have  kept  them  quiet, 
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knew  at  least  it  could  not  have  been  very — 
very  pleasant  to — to  me  to  hear  his  name,  and 
still  less  as — as  they  spoke  it.  How  do  you 
think  they  did  speak  of  him  ?  Of  Eobert's 
friend,  remember,  —  of  the  man  whom  they 
themselves  brought  here  and  introduced  to  us, 
dear  baby's  godfather,  and — and  all, — they 
spoke  as  if  he  were  a  dissolute,  abandoned 
wretch  !  They  had  the — the  presumption  to 
'  think  it  fortunate  he  had  left  off  coming  to 
see  us,'  and  to  be  glad  that  they  had  broken 
with  him  too.  With  him — a  man  they  are 
not  fit  to — the  wonder  was  he  ever  deigned  to 
enter  Robert's  house.  And  now  Lotta,  Lotta," 
said  Lotta's  mother  dashing  away  her  tears, 
and  raising  her  face, — "  Lotta,  with  her  most 
virtuous  air,  '  will  never  think  of  taking  any 
notice  of  Mr  Challoner  again  ! '  Lotta  !  Fancy 
it,  Overton  ! — Lotta  take  notice  of  him!'' 

"  Ah,"    murmured   Overton,    dreamily, 

"  what  a  nice  fellow  he  was  !  never  in  the 
way ;  never  said  the  wrong  thing ;  never 
bothered.     If  there  was  a  man  in  the  whole 
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world  I  would  have  chosen  to  spend  my  life 
with,  it  was  Challoner." 

"But  Kobert  ' feels  it  only  due  to  himself 
to  cut  his  friend  dead  in  the  street  should  he 
meet  him  now ' !  " 

"Ah!" 

"  Eobert  is  quite  concerned  that  you  and  I 
should  have  owed  such  an  acquaintance  to  him. 
He  hopes  that  we  both  understand  it  is  only 
of  late  that  Mr  Challoner  has  so  deteriorated. 
He  was  quite  respectable  —  at  least  Eobert 
believes  he  was  quite  respectable — when  he 
came  first  to  Endhill,  otherwise  he  should 
never  have  been  invited ;  but  he  has  heard 
such  an  account  of  him  lately  from  Mr  Whe- 
well — Whewell,  mark  you — that  it  has  quite 
put  any  future  intimacy  between  them  out  of 
the  question.  What  do  you  suppose  all  this 
was  for,  Overton  ?  Was  it  because  they  were 
afraid  of  me  ?  Then  they  shall  be  afraid  of 
me.  Overton,  bring  him  back,  bring  him 
back.  We  are  not  too  immaculate  to  touch 
him,  are  we,  Overton  ?     Thank  God,  you  are 
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no  Pharisee,  Overton.  Yoa  would  not  cast 
away  a  poor  forsaken  soul, — oh  no,  you  would 
seek  him  out  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
open  to  him  your  doors,  and  give  him  your 
all,"  weeping  afresh.  "  Oh,  brother,  it  was 
Christ  Himself  who  spoke  through  you  to  me 
the  other  night.  I  heard  His  voice — the  Good 
Shepherd  pleading  for  His  lost  one  —  but  I 
stopped  my  ears  and  hardened  my  heart,  for 
my  foolish  pride  stormed  up  in  arms  at  the  re- 
membrance of  its  wound.  I  wanted  to  listen 
to  you,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not.  I 
loved  you  for  speaking,  but  something  kept 
me  back ;  and  whenever  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted 
to  yield,  so  surely  as  I  gave  way  a  little,  there 
came  across  me  some  remembrance,  some  sore 
spot  smarted  anew.  I  could  see  his  face  and 
hear  his  eager  cry,  and  then  my  own  scorn, 
which  I  had  vowed  should  never  be  recalled. 
Overton — I  am  so  tired "  And  she  sud- 
denly dropped  into  a  seat,  for  she  had  risen  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"  Tired  with  the  struggle,"  said  he,  tenderly. 
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**  Give  it  up,  Matilda.  Think  no  more  of  the 
injury  to  yourself." 

'*  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,"  she 
replied,  in  broken  accents.  ''  And  yet  how 
slight  was  the  wrong  to  me,  compared  with 
what  it  was  to  that  poor  girl  in  her  grave  ! 
God  be  thanked,  she  cannot  be  injured,  or 
grieved,  or  distressed  by  either  of  us  any 
more.  Oh,  I  may  do  it  now ;  I  need  not  fear 
to  do  it  now.     If  I  can  save  him " 

"You  can,"  said  Overtou,  with  the  author- 
ity of  calm  conviction.  "  Do  not  doubt  it. 
There  never  yet  was  a  sacrifice  God  did  not 
bless " 

"  But  it  is  no  sacrifice,"  murmured  she. 

''It  is  a  noble  deed,  a  righteous,  glorious, 
holy  enterprise.  I  was  wrong  to  use  the  word 
'  sacrifice/  "  said  her  brother ;  "  had  it  been 
a  sacrifice,  I  should  have  doubted — indeed 
I  should  never  have  desired  it;  it  is  only 
by  his  possessing  your  whole,  your  entire 
affection  —  nay,  don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  my 
dear  sister — it  is  to  this  I  look  for  your  happi- 
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ness  as  well  as  his.     You  could  do  nothinor 

o 

unless  you  loved  him  as  he  loves  jou.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear,  and  give  you  strength 
and  courage."  He  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
pressed  it,  rose  from  her  side,  and  presently 
went  away. 

"  Now,  how  will  he  set  about  it  ?  '^  whispered 
she  to  herself  thereafter. 

Perhaps^  with  her  knowledge  of  Overton's 
tendencies  and  habits,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at   that    she    should    experience    some 

anxiety   on  this  head.     Balaam's  ass she 

stopped  to  laugh   and   scold   herself  for   the 

shameful  allusion;    but  still Balaam's  ass 

had  undoubtedly  spoken  words  of  wisdom, 
such  as  had  never  before  astonished  the  ears 
of  any  living  being  at  Overton  Hall.  Had 
she  not  been  so  overpowered  and  engrossed, 
she  must  have  been  struck  with  the  strange- 
ness of  the  thing;  but,  like  the  prophet,  the 
purport  of  the  speech  had  diverted  her  atten- 
tion from  the  speaker,  and  it  was  only  on 
reflection    that    she    had    time    to    consider 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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whether  her  good  brother's  newly  acquired 
judgment  and  discrimination  would  carry  him 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Few  of  the  quicksands  of  life  had  ever  come 
in  Overton's  way,  and  amidst  these  few  he 
had  invariably  had  to  be  taught  how  to  steer. 
Now,  could  he  take  the  helm  into  his  own 
hands  '?  But  if  not,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
for  there  was  assuredly  no  one  else. 

And  suppose  he  had  already  started  on  the 
wrong  track  ?  Suppose  he  had  taken  for 
granted,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Chal- 
loner  still  cared  for  herself?  He  had  said 
not,  but  was  he  to  be  trusted  on  this  point  ? 
Suppose  Challoner  had  ceased  to  desire  a  re- 
conciliation ?  Suppose  he  had  even  some  one 
else? 

It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  anything  were 
now  to  go  amiss  ;  if  she  were  to  be  shown  to 
have  humiliated  herself  in  vain — met  a  man 
half-way  who  had  no  intention  of  meeting  at  all. 

Nay,  why  should  anything  be  advanced  on 
her  side  ?     She  was  willing  to  forgive ;   but 
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should  slie  not  at  least  be  sued  for  forgive- 
ness ?  She  would  suffer  herself  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  but  some  desire  to  approach  ought 
surely  to  be  evinced.  Disturbed  and  uneasy 
afresh,  she  longed  that  Overton  should  speak 
again,  and  wondered,  when  several  days  again 
elapsed,  and  he  made  no  sign. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne  lonojer. 

"Are — are  you  going  to  do  anything?" 
she  asked. 

"  Certainly,  I  am.    You  gave  me  permission." 

"  But  when  ?  " 

*'At  once.  I  have  only  been  making  sure 
of  where  he  is." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  little  poky  rooms  in  a  back  street.  He 
is  too  poor  now  to  afford  his  old  lodgings  in 
the  Albany " 

"  That     accounts     for     Eobert     and 


Lotta- 


"  And  think  of  it,  Matilda,  in  this  broiling 
August  weather.  London  in  August  !  and 
lodgings  in  a  back  street  in  London  !  " 
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And  involuntarily  he  looked  round  on  the 
beautiful  flower-beds,  the  lawns,  the  grassy- 
parks,  and  great  shaded  avenues  of  Overton. 
They  were  together  in  Matilda's  bower,  and 
even  that  cool  and  chosen  spot  was  scarcely 
bearable  in  the  fierce  sunshine  that  blazed 
overhead. 

"  London  must  be  like  the  infernal  regions," 
said  Overton.     Then  he  added  slowly — 

"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow." 

"  To  -  morrow  ! "  exclaimed  she,  with  a 
start. 

''  To-morrow.  Yes,  I  have  settled  to  go  up 
to-morrow.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  me  now. 
I  got  the  correct  address  this  morning.  He 
has  taken  his  name  ofi"  all  his  old  clubs.  I 
daresay  he  can't  pay  the  subscription ;  but 
he  is  to  be  found  at  a  cheap  little  place, 
newly  started^  and  there  I  shall  look  in 
upon  him  about  luncheon -time.  If  he  is 
out,  I  shall  either  wait,  or  go  again." 

'^  What  will  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  You  must  leave  that  to  me^  my  dear." 
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"  Dear  Overton,  you  will  not- 
"  Not  what  ?  " 


"  Not— bungle." 

"  I  daresay  I  shall,"  said  Overton,  laughing. 
"  I  have  very  little  doubt  I  shall  bungle  hor- 
ribly, but  that  cannot  be  helped.  I  cannot 
well  have  you  prompting  at  my  elbow " 

"Oh,  don't  jest." 

*'  You  may  coach  me  beforehand,  if  you 
like,  however.  I  will  try  to  remember  any- 
thing very  particular  if  you  din  it  into  me. 
But  I  warn  you,  I  fancy  I  shall  do  best  let 
alone.  I  know  what  I  have  got  to  do.  I 
have  got  to  bring  him  back " 

"  But,   dear  Overton,   be   sure,   do  be 

sure,  first,  that  he  wants  to  come.  Oh, 
don't,"  cried  Matilda,  clasping  her  hands  in 
an  agony  of  earnestness  —  **  don't  show  too 
soon !  Just  think  if  it  should  not  be  as  we 
suppose  !     If  he  does  not  wish  to — to " 

*'  You  are  not  half  so  loyal  to  him  as 


I  am,  Matilda.     I  would  stake  half  my  estates 
that  Challoner  is  true  to  you." 
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*'  Do  you  call  it  being  '  true '  to  me  ?  Well, 
I  will  not  quarrel  for  a  word.  Only  if  you 
are  so  sure,  so  very  sure,  dear  Overton,  just 
keep  back  your  confidence  from  showing  itself 
too  quickly.  Pretend  a  little  for  my  sake. 
See,"  cried  she,  with  imploring  countenance — 
'*  see  that  it  comes  from  him,  not  from  you. 
Oh,  he  can  speak  when  he  pleases.  He  is  not 
so  diffident  as  you  think ;  he  could  be  bold 
enough  once " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  likely  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  suitor  for  your  hand  now now 

that  he  is " 

"But  you  would  not  ofier  it  to  him  unless 
he  does  1 " 

"  Now,  Matilda,  be  reasonable.  Is  it  likely 
that  I  should  offer  your  hand  to  any  man  alive  1 
Is  it  probable  that  I  would  lower  you  in  the 
eyes  of  one  whom  I  would  have  look  up  to 
you  as  to  an  angel  ?  But  at  the  same  time, 
can  I  expect — can  I  ever  wish  that  Challoner 
should  lift  his  eyes  to  you  at  all,  unless  I  show 
him  that  old  scores  are  to  be  clean  wiped  out 
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between  us,  and  that  he  may  be  again  what 
he  was  before — our  friend  ?  " 

Matilda  made  no  remark. 

**  As  a  friend — merely  as  a  friend — I  shall 
ask  him  here.  If  he  refuses  to  come — as  I  ex- 
pect he  will  refuse — it  will  rest  with  me  to 
discover  the  motive.  Trust  me  for  once,  my 
dear  sister/'  concluded  he,  "  not  because  I  am 
the  fittest  person  to  act  for  you,  but  because 
I  am  the  only  one.  I  will  not  betray  you. 
If  I  fail — but  cheer  up,  my  heart  tells  me  that 
I  shall  not  fail.  To-morrow  morning  I  go  to 
town  to  fetch  Challoner,  and  to-morrow  even- 
ino[  sees  him  here." 
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CHAPTER    XLIIL 


CHALLONER  FOUND. 


''  A  voice  from  out  the  future  cries, 
On,  on — but  o'er  the  past, 
(Dim  gulf,)  my  spirit  hovering  lies, 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast," 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


London  out  of  the  season,  London  abandoned 
to  people  who  cannot  get  away,  to  schools  let 
loose,  to  homeless  cats,  to  all  that  is  vagrant, 
shabby,  and  unsightly,  is  perhaps  as  little 
tempting  a  spot  and  as  great  a  contrast  to 
London  in  the  glory  of  the  early  spring  and 
summer,  as  can  be  imagined. 

To  Jem  Challoner  it  was  misery  absolute 
and  unmitigated.  All  his  companions  and 
associates  had  gone  their  several  ways,  the 
long  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  having 
driven   them   one  after  another  earlier   than 
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usual  to  more  favoured  haunts;  but  though 
one  had  his  yacht,  another  his  moor — though 
all  had  flitted  off"  somewhere  or  other  out  of 
sight,  it  mattered  not  where,  he  had  not  so  far 
followed  their  example. 

In  truth,  he  had  nowhere  to  go ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  nowhere  he  cared  to  go. 

He  had  not  indeed  been  exactly  forbidden 
the  homes  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  Whe- 
well  had  insinuated,  but  neither  had  he  been 
tempted  thither  by  any  desire  on  his  own  part, 
or  any  inordinate  amount  of  pressing  on  theirs. 
His  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  his  mind :  they  were  formal 
people  with  fixed  ideas ;  and  amongst  them 
the  notion  was  that  Jem  was  not  much  of  a 
family  man  ;  he  did  not  care  to  linger  among 
the  women  of  his  own  set,  and  he  could  not 
be  always  among  the  men,  who,  indeed,  though 
some  of  them  were  his  own  kin,  were  of  an- 
other stamp  to  himself.  He  had  ever  been 
unlike  the  rest, — unlike  Tom,  who  was  so  de- 
mure  and   prudent;    Will,  whose  selfishness 
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was  so  cleverly  veiled  ;  and  Neddy,  v^ho  was 
such  a  boor, — Jem  had  been  unlike  them  all, 
and  had  looked  down  upon  them  all.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  look  askance  upon  him  ;  and 
so  the  ladies,  their  good  wives,  soon  let  him 
discover.  For,  considered  they,  it  would  have 
been  too  tiresome  to  have  had  a  whole  bed- 
room stopped  up,  and  a  place  at  the  table,  and 
seat  in  the  carriage  always  pre-engaged ;  more- 
over, to  have  had  to  arrange  for  a  shooting 
man  to  shoot,  and  a  smoking  man  to  sit  up 
late,  and  a  dozen  other  things  which  must  have 
been  done,  once  the  bachelor  brother  were  given 
the  run  of  the  house. 

The  husbands  themselves,  perhaps,  were  not 
urgent.  Jem  was  a  dull  companion  at  this 
time,  and  there  was  not  much  change  to  be 
got  out  of  him  on  any  score.  His  long  face  at 
meals  was  not  conducive  to  a  good  digestion ; 
and  why  the  deuce  couldn  t  he  play  the  amiable 
and  trot  about  with  the  girls  and  children 
afterwards,  instead  of  lounging  about  doing 
nothing  from  morning  to  night  ? 
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Clialloner  was  not  in  a  mood  for  children 
and  frolicking, — and  that  was  the  truth.  He 
was  heavy-hearted,  preoccupied,  down  in  his 
luck,  unable  for  any  exertion,  and  indisposed 
for  any  amusement.  The  only  prospect  that 
found  any  favour  in  his  eyes  was  that  of  going 
somewhere  where  he  had  never  been  before, 
and  among  people  he  had  never  known  in 
other  days.  An  invitation  which  promised 
both  these  requisites  had  been  half  promised 
ere  the  season  broke  up ;  and  on  it  his  hopes 
now  hung  with  a  concentration  and  tenacity 
which  was  piteous.  A  friend,  with  a  breezy 
Scottish  moor,  had  "  hoped  to  see  him  by-and- 
by,  when  he  had  seen  his  lodge  and  its  ac- 
commodation, and  would  write  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  making  up  his  party." 

But  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  letter 
came. 

He  looked  over  his  guns,  and  polished  them  ; 
he  ordered  shooting-boots  ;  he  had  his  port- 
manteau-strap mended ;  and  then  he  walked 
and  walked  about  the  dreary  streets,  among 
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rows  and  rows  of  closed  and  papered  windows, 
passed  beneath  the  painters'  ladders  on  the 
pavements,  saw  the  maids  gossiping  from 
their  mistresses'  windows,  saw"  their  sweet- 
hearts boldly  scale  the  front  doors,  and  grew 
to  hate  the  sultry  and  fetid  place  more  and 
more  every  day. 

At  length  a  glorious  morning — glorious  even 
in  London— tempted  him  to  take  his  dog 
earlier  than  usual  for  his  daily  splash  in  the 
Serpentine, — his  hour  for  this,  the  chief  event 
of  the  day,  beiug  usually  six  o'clock  or  so  ; 
but  the  dog  was  restless,  and  the  day  was 
utterly  vacant ;  he  thought  he  would  break 
through  the  rule — go  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
turn to  lunch  at  his  club, — the  poor  little 
club  which  Overton  had  mentioned  as  the 
only  one  Challoner  could  now  afford  to  belong 
to.  In  front  of  it,  whom  should  he  now  behold 
but  Lord  Overton  himself '? 

"Overton,  I  thought  it  must  be  you,"  he 
said — for  a  meeting  could  not  be  avoided,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  had  been 
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no  open  split  between  the  two,  and  that 
Teddy's  fatal  accident,  and  old  Mr  Challoner's 
demise  following  so  shortly  upon  it,  might  be 
supposed  to  account  fully  for  their  having 
drifted  apart  of  late, — "  Overton,  I — what  a 
time  it  is  since — come  in  and  have  some  lun- 
cheon.    Were  you  looking  for  me  ? " 

"I  had  only  just  come.  Yes,  thanks,  I'll 
have  some  luncheon.  They  told  me  you  would 
be  in  about  now,"  replied  Overton,  in  the  same 
ordinary  everyday  tone.  "  Hot,  isn't  it  ?  You 
have  been  out  early  ?  " 

"  Been  to  give  my  dog  a  dip." 

Then  they  sat  down,  and  luncheon  was  or- 
dered. Luncheon  was  ordered,  brought,  eaten 
and  drunk,  and  no  pause  was  suffered  to  lift 
its  awkward  head  into  the  conversation ;  to  all 
appearance  the  pair  who  sat  chatting  thus 
socially  and  uninterruptedly,  partaking  of  their 
little  meal  across  the  little  table — neither  had 
much  appetite,  but  that  might  have  passed, — 
to  the  outward  eye  the  two  were  pleased  to 
meet,  and   found   plenty  of  agreeable   topics 
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wherewith  to  chase  the  flying  minutes, — and 
no  one  would  have  guessed  that  the  one  was 
talking  against  time,  and  the  other  against 
memory. 

"  I  have  not  very  long  to  wait,"  said  Lord 
Overton,  at  last.     '^  Thanks,  no,  I  won't  smoke. 

I'll  just "  rising  and  looking  round.     "It 

is  quiet  over  there ;  if  you  don't  mind,  we'll 
just  go  over,"  moving  across  the  large  room  to 
a  distant  recess ;  "  we  shall  be  undisturbed 
there,  and  I  want  to  see  you  by  yourself  for  a 
moment ;"  he  took  out  his  watch. 

Challoner  stood  mute  by  his  side. 

"  Yes,  I  see  I  have  more  time  than  I 
thought,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  I  thought 
it  had  been  later." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  do  '? " 

"  It — well — ahem  !  Have  you  any  engage- 
ment for  this  afternoon  V 

"  None  whatever." 

"  For  to-morrow  ?     For  this  week  '?  '^ 

''  N — no  ;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  ex- 
pecting letters;  I  may  be  off  any  day,  but — 
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no,  I  have  nothing  fixed.  What  is  it  1  Any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

*' Challoner,"  said  his  friend  abruptly,  "I 
want  you  to  go  back  with  me." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proposal  was  alto- 
gether unexpected,  for  so  well  had  the  part  of 
ignorance  and  innocence  been  sustained,  that 
even  although  Overton  might  be  presumed  to 
know  more  than  he  chose  to  reveal,  it  still 
remained  dubious  to  what  extent  his  know- 
ledge went.  Accordingly,  in  view  of  a  hospit- 
able offer,  Challoner  had  prepared  himself,  and 
was  now  capable,  without  much  effort,  of  put- 
ting forth  the  regrets  and  excuses  which  he 
had  been  able  to  think  of.  He  was  not  really 
free,  he  said ;  he  was  awaiting  another  sum- 
mons, had  half-agreed,  and  feared  it  would 
hardly  be  the  thing  to  draw  back  and  throw 
his  friends  over. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,''  said  Overton,  quietly. 
**  These  are  all  very  good  excuses,  quite  suffi- 
cient excuses  ;  but,  old  fellow,  is  there  any  one, 
any  other,   any  7'eal  reason  f     Don't  answer 
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me  if  you  would  rather  not,  you  know ;  still 
— I  wish  you  would." 

*'  I  will,"  said  Challoner,  his  own  tone  chang- 
ing also.  "I  will,  Overton,  if  you  wish  it. 
There  is." 

"  My  sister  '? " 

''  Your  sister." 

"  I  know  something  of  what  passed  between 
you  and  her,"  rejoined  Overton,  readily;  "but 
that  has  passed — it  belongs  to  the  past.  Can 
you  let  it  remain  so  ?  Bury  it  with  the  things 
that  are  forgotten,  and  come  and  see  her  and 
me  as  friends, — nothing  more, — friends  who 
will  be  glad  to  receive  you,  and  from  whom 

you  need  fear   no — no in  short,  we   are 

ready  to  forgive  and  forget^  Challoner.  Come, 
we  want  to  be  friends  with  you ;  can  you  and 
will  you  as  frankly  be  friends  with  us  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Challoner,  looking  out  of  the 
window  ;  "  no — I — cannot." 

"Why  not  r' 

"  Because Why  not  ?  Because  I  can- 
not ;  that's  all." 
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"  At  least  say  why." 

"  No,  Overton ;  no,  I  can't  say  why.  Don't 
ask  me." 

"  Is  it  the  past  that  prevents  it  ?" 

"  The  past  1     Ye— es.     Partly." 

"  Only  partly  ?  " 

"  Overton,  since  you  luill  have  it,  the  past 
is  nothing ;  it's  the  future  I  am  afraid  of. 
You  are  very  good — far,  far  too  good  to  offer 
me  your  friendship.  Don't  be  hard  on  me 
that  I  cannot  accept  it, — at   least  I  will   not 

do  you  that  wrong.     I "   he  drew  in  his 

under  lip  with  a  long  dry  breath,  and  bit  it. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Overton,  waiting. 

''  How  can  I  go  on  ?  You  know  what  it  was — 
the  old  story.  And  though  it  may  be  past — past 
with  you,  past  with  her,  it  is  not  past,  it  never 
will  be  past  with  me.  It — it  would  be  again,  and 
again,  and  again  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  could 
not  trust  myself.     The  very  sight  of  you " 

''Oh!" 

Challoner  had  turned  away  his  face,  but  it 
had  already  betrayed  enough. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"  Now/'  he  said,  between  his  teeth — "  now 
you  see  why  I  di  re  not  come." 

*^  You  are  afraii  it  would  begin  all  over 
again  1 " 

"  Begin  !'^  ejaculated  Challoner,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "  Begin  !  Look  here,  Overton ;  there 
would  never  be  anything  to  begin,  for  it  has 
never  ended,  and  never  will  end.  I  love  your 
sister  as  madly  now,  heaven  help  me!  as  I  ever 
did, — and  so  I  shall  love  her  to  the  end  of 
time.  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  her,  and  I 
never  shall  cease.  I  am  too  old,"  with  a  bitter 
smile.  Then  a  break.  Then  he  began  again. 
"  There — say  no  more.  You  were  always  kind. 
Give  me  your  hand  if  you  can,  and  don't,  please, 
ask  me  to  your  house  again.  Thanks,  I  under- 
stand," holding  the  hand  hard  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  again  turning  away  his  face. 

"  Challoner,"  said  Overton,  ''  I  thought  as 
much." 

"  You  thought  as  much  ?     And  still " 

''  And  still  I  came ;  that  was  why  I  came. 
Do  you  see  now  ?     But  don't  mistake,  I  have 
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DO  right  to  lead  you  to  suppose — at  least,  I 
have  no  message, — that  is  to  say,  Matilda  is 
just  what  she  was,  what  she  always  was,  only 
— only  I  can't  bear  to  see  her, — and  we  have 
lost  Teddy, — and  we  are  very  lonely,  she  and 

I, — and — and, so  you  just  come  back  with 

me,"  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  Overton,^'  said  Challoner,  after  a  long 
silence,  during  which  he  had  been  choking 
down  emotions  which  w^ere  almost  too  much 
for  him, — '^  Overton,  if  I  were  not  such  a — a 

.     Confound  it !  I  ought  to  have  something 

to  say.     It's — too — much " 

*'  And  now  we  understand  each  other,"  re- 
joined Overton,  cheerily,  "  and  we  have  only 
twenty  minutes  to  spare.  Shall  we  have  a 
hansom  ?  Or  shall  I  stop  here,  while  you  run 
over  to  your  rooms  ?  ^  Don't  stop  to  pack. 
Tell  them  to  send  your  portmanteau  down  by 
a  later  train.  Tell  them  to  send  everything, 
mind  :  you  won't  be  back  in  a  hurry.  I  say, 
don't  be  long.  We  ought  to  be  at  the  station 
by  3.30." 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 


?" 


IS    IT    POSSIBLE  « 


.     .     .     .     "  Thy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo  ;  and  I  think  I  hear 
That  thou  yet  lov'st  me." 

—Shelley. 


Lady  Matilda  sat  by  the  sea,  beneath  an 
overhanging  cliff,  whose  face  was  spread  with 
ivy,  and  whose  brow  was  shaded  by  the  thick- 
est foliage. 

It  was  her  favourite  seat :  she  had  a  rustic 
bench  constructed  there ;  and  Challoner  knew 
the  way  to  the  place. 

Thither  she  had  betaken  herself  as  the  time 
drew  near  when  her  brother  might  be  expected 
to  return.  The  cooler  air  from  the  water  be- 
neath was  grateful  to  her  burning  brow ;  and 
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the  silence  of  its  placid  breath — for  not  a 
ripple  broke  upon  the  shore  —  soothed  her 
restless,  agitated  brain. 

Now  that  the  step  had  actually  been  taken, 
that  Overton  had  gone  beyond  recall,  and  that 
she  had  every  reason  to  suppose  a  meeting  had 
taken  place, — for  indeed  they  might  be  looked 
for  at  any  minute — the  dogcart  had  gone  to 
meet  the  train  half  an  hour  before, — Matilda 
was  nearly  beside  herself  with  suspense, 
anxiety,  and  something  very  like  shame. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  he  had  not  gone  ! "  she 
now  cried,  with  fretful  sighs  and  groans ;  "  I 
should  never  have  let  him  go.  Some  other 
plan  might  have  been  thought  of.  It  was  my 
fault — my  doing  ;  I  hurried  him,  I  encouraged 
him,  or  else  he  would  have  taken  a  second 
thought  himself,  and  waited.  Now  he  will 
have  seen  his  mistake.  I  shall  have  him 
coming  back  alone,  I  know  I  shall ;  and  it 
will  be  so  dreadful — so  dreadful  for  us  both. 
I  am  glad  I  am  here ;  at  least,  I  am  not  sit- 
ting up  in  state  in  the  drawing-room  as  if  I 
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expected  anybody.  It  will  be  easier  to  bear 
what  be  bas  to  say  if  be  finds  me  casually 
bere  :  be  knows  wbere  to  look.     Hark  ! " 

Her  beart  was  in  ber  tbroat ;  ber  pulses 
seemed  to  cease  beating. 

Yes,  yes,  yes ! 

Voices,  men's  voices,  and  steps  approaching 
overbead — approaching  rapidly,  running  down 
the  little  stone  path,  Overton  calling  out 
something  as  he  turned  the  corner,  and 
another — another  answering. 

The  blood  slowly  left  Matilda's  cheek ;  ber 
limbs  shook  beneath  her  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat ;  a  blinding  vision  seemed  to  swim  before 
ber  eyes  ;  and  then,  "  How  do  you  do  'i "  said 
a  gentle  voice  with  sweet  composure,  to  the 
one.  Then  to  the  other  of  the  two,  "You 
must  have  bad  a  dusty  journey.  The  servants 
told  you  where  I  was  %  " 

"  Matilda,"  said  ber  brother,  taking  ber  band 
in  bis,  — "  Matilda,  this  is  a  friend  whom  I 
have  brought  to  see  you.  /  have  brought  him, 
it  remains  for  you   to   keep  him  bere."     He 
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took  a  long  look   in   her   face,    and   put   the 
hand  in  that  of  Challoner. 

Before  either  of  them  could  raise  their  eyes 
from  the  ground,  he  was  gone. 

*^  Was  I  wrong  to  come  ?  "  said  Challoner  at 
last.  "  He  tempted  me,  God  bless  him  !  and  I 
— I  was  too  weak  to  resist.  I  have  always  been 
too  weak  to  resist.  Wherever  and  however  I 
am,  a  word  from  you,  a  chance  of  seeing  you, 
must  needs  bring  me.  And  if  I  now  might 
dare  to  hope  that  those  presumptuous  hours 

could  ever  be  foroiven Matilda Matil- 

da  1 "     Ere  he  had  finished,  he  held  her  weep- 
ing in  his  arms. 

"  And  you  forgive  ?  "  said  he  presently,  in 
a  low  and  almost  awe-stricken  tone.  "  You 
whom  I  so  cruelly  wronged,  so  shamefully 
loved.  You,  Matilda,  so  proud,  so  stainless; 
you  —  you  care  for  me  —  even  for  me  ? 
Listen,  I  have  led  a  wretched,  worthless, 
useless    life,  —  and    since   you   cast   me   off, 
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rightly  cast  me  off,  a  miserable  one.  I  am 
sick  of  it,  ashamed  of  it,  loathe  it.  I  don't 
want  to  live  and  die  like  a  dog.  You  don't 
know,  you  can't  think,  women  like  you,  what 
it  is  to  let  go  a  hold  upon  everything  that 
keeps  a  man  from  sinking  down  to  the  dregs, 
down  to  the  bottomless  pit.  It  is  months 
since  I  have  gone  through  even  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  or  heard  the  name  of  God.  Eespect- 
able  well-doing  young  fellows  keep  away  from 
me  ;  I  am  not  good  company  for  such  as  them. 
People  who  liked  me  well  enough  once,  have 
forgotten  what  I  was  like  then.  I  am  lean 
and  shabby -looking,  I  kuow,  but  I  don't  think 
my  appearance  can  have  altered  so  very  much 
in  a  twelvemonth,  do  you  ?  No,  it  is  not  that. 
They  don't  choose  to  know  me ;  it  is  conven- 
ient to  have  forgotten.  My  own  family — 
well,  I  don't  trouble  them,  and  they  are  grate- 
ful to  me  for  that.  I  go  my  own  way ;  I  am 
alone  in  the  world.  You  know  it  ?  What  1 
You  have  heard,  you  had  already  learned  all 
this,  and  still  1     Oh  you  aDgel  of  mercy,  you 
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don't  slirink  from  me  ? — Ah,  don't  weep, — is 
it  because  you  love  me  ?  My  God  !  is  it  pos- 
sible you  still  so  love  me  ?  Matilda,  before 
heaven,  I  have  told  you  all.  Bad  as  I  am,  I 
am  not  utterly  foul.  I  may  dare  to  touch 
you.  My  wife  —  if  indeed  you  will  be  my 
wife — need  not  fear  that  there  has  ever  been 
or  ever  will  be  more  to  tell.  And  should  I 
take  this  hand,  this  dear  hand,  before  the 
altar," — a  sob  stuck  in  his  throat,  she  could 
only  catch  a  word  here  and  there — ''forgive- 
ness— pardon — my  Maker " 

"  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of  you,"  said 
Challoner,  again,  "  but  I  will  strive  day  by 
day  to  be  less  unworthy.  And  you,  my 
dearest,  you,"  looking  at  her, — ''  you  are  paler, 
thinner.  You  sadly  need  taking  care  of.  I 
shall  take  such  charge  of  you " 

"Yes,"  said  Matilda,  with  her  own  smile, 
"  I  want  a  tyrant." 

"  You  miss  him,  don't  you  ? "  whispered 
Challoner,  softly. 
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''Miss  him?  Oh, 'V  cried  Matilda,  raising 
her  head  from  his  shoulder—"  oh  that  silence, 
when  every  dumb  thing  seems  to  speak  of  my 
boy ;  when  every  spot  I  go  to  reminds  me  of 
him,  when  there  are  all  his  things  about,  when 
his  poor  dog  follows  me  from  place  to  place 
— it  would  never  come  to  me  before,"  said 
Matilda,  weeping,  "and  now  it  lies  outside 
his  door,  keeping  watch  still  for  a  master 
who  never  comes  !  Oh  how  I  miss  him  !  Oh, 
speak  of  him,  speak  of  him  !  I  have  had  no 
one,  no  one  all  this  time ;  Overton,  dear  kind 
Overton  is  so  affectionate  to  me  1  but  he 
thinks, — he  feels, — it  is  almost  a  merciful 
relief  to  him  at  times  that  poor  Teddy  is  not 
here.  Teddy  did  trouble  him — he  was  a  care  ; 
but  then  I  loved  him  so.  I  would  give 
anything  to  talk  and  talk,  and  ease  the  pain." 

"  My  poor  darling." 

By-and-by  it  was, — '*  Matilda,  you  can't 
think  how  I  long  to  hear  what  no  one  but 
you  can  tell  me — the  history  of  that  terrible 
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day.  Was  it,"  holding  her  close  to  his  heart 
—''  was  it  Teddy  who  told  you  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  How  had  he  heard  ? " 

"  He  had  been  sent  to  find  out.  Yes,  he 
had  been  sent,"  said  Matilda,  lifting  up  her 
face  suddenly  flushed.  "  Who  do  you  think 
had  sent  him?  Mr  WheweU.  That  spy." 
(No  words  can  express  the  scorn  with  which 
she  said  "  That  spy.")  "  He  had  had  the— 
the — he  had  dared  to  make  use  of  my  poor 
boy," — and  she  gave  at  full  length  her  version, 
her  woman's  version  of  the  story. 

"  He  was  right,"  said  Challoner,  when  he 
had  heard  all ;  "  he  was  right.  It  was  the 
thing  to  do." 

*'  Eio;ht !  "     Matilda  looked  her  amazement. 

*'  Yes,"  reiterated  he,  sadly.  "  He  saw  you 
were  being  deceived,  and  he  knew  it  would 
not  do  to  open  your  eyes  on  mere  hearsay, 
so  he  sent  your  brother  to  find  out  the  truth 
direct.     He  was  right  to  do  it." 

''  Eight  1     I  will  never  speak  to  him  again. 
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And  it  is  he  who  has  been  the  informant — he 
has  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Hanwells — 
through  him   Overton  heard   about  you — he 

tried  to  stir  us  up  against  you — he " 

"  Then  to  him  I  owe  everything,"  said 


Challoner,  with  a  smile. 

Poor  Matilda  1  she  never  could  get  those 
two  lazy  men  to  share  her  animosities  with 
any  proper  degree  of  energy.  They  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  turning  their  backs  on  Whe- 
well  from  that  time  forth ;  they  were  placidly 
indifferent  to  the  impertinent  amazement  and 
almost  open  outcry  which  Challoner's  recall 
occasioned  at  Endhill ;  and — but  we  antici- 
pate. 

Let  us  take  one  more  peep  at  the  little  nook 
under  the  cliff  on  that  enchanted  evening 
when  Paradise  was  regained  for  two  who  had 
erewhile  been  so  rudely  thrust  from  it.  Gra- 
dually, as  the  time  passed  on,  a  great  calm 
stole  over  the  mind  of  each  ;  there  was  no 
longer  the  sense  of  passionate  emotion  vibrat- 
ing to  every  tone  and  touch — a  solemn  glad- 
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ness,  a  wondrous  peace  filled  two  hearts  to 
overflowing ;  all  concealment,  all  estrange- 
ment was  for  ever  at  an  end.  between  them ; 
forgiveness  meant  joy  unspeakable,  —  even 
above  every  earthly  joy;  for  the  hand,  that 
held  out  the  healing  balm  stanched  by  the 
act  its  own  wound,  and.  all  that  that  moment 
meant  for  time  and  for  eternity  was  summed 
up  in  Challoner's  concluding  words,  "  You 
have  saved  me."     . 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  when  at 
length  the  pair,  thus  for  ever  reunited,  were 
seen  approaching  the  house,  Matilda,  as  no 
mortal  eye  had  ever  before  beheld  her,  leaning 
her  slender  form  on  the  strong  arm  of  another; 
Challoner  gravely  and  tenderly  bending  over 
her,  both  rather  subdued  and  pale,  but  with  a 
great  joy  written  on  their  faces. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Lord  Overton,  going  to  meet 
them  and  taking  a  hand  of  each  with  a  shy 
smile, — "  well  ?  How  is  it  to  be  1  Is  it  to 
be  peace  between  you  two  ?  Well,  Challoner  ? 
Well,  Matilda  ^ " 
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"  Yes,  peace,"  said  Matilda. 

"  You  will  be  very  happy,"  said  her  brother, 
simply,  "and  you  will  make  him  happy.  I 
am  glad  1  went  to-day.  And  you," — to  his 
friend, — "  you  will  just  hang  up  your  hat  on 
its  old  peg,  and  never  take  it  away  any  more. 
We  shall  get  on  first-rate,  we  three.  We  will 
go  over  to  Endhill  to-morrow  and  tell  them 
the  news.  Of  course  they  will  be  pleased, 
and  the  Applebys  too."  He  was  not  without 
a  sense  of  humour ;  and  Teddy  gone,  he  had 
himself  of  late  been  the  object  of  plaintive  at- 
tempts at  fascination  in  that  quarter.  "  Every- 
body will  be  pleased,"  said  Overton,  smiling. 
"  It's  a  nice  evening,  isn't  it '?  Of  course  you 
will  not  take  Matilda  away  from  me,  old 
fellow  ?  what  is  mine  is  hers,  you  know,  and 
if  I  go  first,  she  will  have  everything  out-and- 
out  some  day,  now  that  she  is  the  only  one 
left, — so  you  cannot  do  better  than  be  on  the 
spot  all  along.  It's  a  nice  old  place,  too," — 
looking  around  with  loving  pride, — "  a  nice 
old  place  on  a  night  like  this." 
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"Oil,"  said  Challoner,  gazing,  not  on  the 
glowing  landscape,  not  on  the  gleaming  up- 
lands and  spreading  beeches,  but  on  Matilda's 
lovely  face,  now  all  suffused  with  love  and 
happiness, — "  oh,  if  you  could  ever  think,  if 
you  could  ever  know  what  it  is  to  me  on  a 
night  like  this  !  " 
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"  For  time  makes  all  iDut  tnie  love  old. 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told, 
Eun  molten  still  in  memory's  mould 

And  will  not  cool, 

Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool." 


Let  us  lift  the  curtain  for  one  moment  yet 
again. 

Another  eighteen  months  are  gone  by,  and 
it  is  another  evening  —  this  time  an  early 
spring  evening — at  the  Hall. 

Two  quiet  men  sit  together  smoking  con- 
tentedly under  the  trees  outside;  here  and 
there  a  remark  on  the  unusual  mildness  of 
the  month  and  of  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
thus  to  enjoy  it,  a  word  on  family  matters,  or 
on  the  farm,  or  the  estates — any  little  thing 
that  either  thinks  of  at  the  moment — make  up 
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the  amount  of  all  that  passes  between  them. 
They  understand  one  another,  seldom  find 
much  to  say,  but  are  always  at  ease  in  each 
other's  company. 

But  see !  a  voice  calls  from  an  upper 
window,  and  the  scene  changes.  A  merry, 
laughing,  frolicsome  babe  is  being  held  up  for 
the  father  and  uncle  to  see — shouts  of  glee 
come  through  the  open  casement — the  boy 
beats  his  hand  on  the  window — Overton 
claps  his  in  return — Challoner  cocks  his 
walking-stick  as  a  make-believe  gun  to  shoot 
the  rascal. 

Gesticulations,  repudiation,  fist-shaking  from 
the  window.  The  two  outside  smile  at  the 
mimic  indignation  of  the  infant,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fair  nurse.  "  Come  out, 
Matilda :  come  out,"  cries  Challoner,  beckon- 
ing. 

She  cannot  come  that  moment,  will  join 
them  presently,  and  by-and-by  she  flits  forth 
through  the  garden  door — baby  has  gone  to 
sleep ;  he  was  in   his  little  night-gown  when 

VOL.  III.  s 
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she  held  him  up,  did  they  not  see  ? — and  as 
she  sits  down  between  the  two,  Challoner 
rises  to  place  her,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
queen  on  her  throne,  and  then  he  throws  him- 
self on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  she  feels  his 
hand  clasp  hers  beneath  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

**  How  well  this  marriage  has  turned  out ! '' 
comments  Overton  to  himself,  as  he  sits  ap- 
provingly by ;  they  never  want  him  to  go 
away  at  these  times — he  knows  he  is  always 
welcome,  and  somehow  he  remains  in  the 
family  circle  more  and  more ;  and  it  is  only 
when  Matilda  goes  to  her  own  little  boudoir 
and  Challoner  follows  her  there,  that  he  turns 
off  into  the  library  as  he  used  to  do,  and  waits 
until  some  social  call  brings  them  together 
again.  *'  How  well  this  marriage  has  turned 
out,  and  what  a  brave  girl  Matilda  was 
to  venture  upon  it !  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
would  have  been  generous  enough  to  forgive 
as  she  did,  and  hopeful  enough  to  trust  him 
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as  she  did."  (He  takes  no  credit  to  himself, 
he  forgets  almost  altogether  that  he  had  any- 
hand  in  the  affair, — but  that  is  Lord  Overton's 
way.)  "  And  now  how  happy  we  all  are,"  he 
concludes,  "  and  what  a  good  fellow  Jem 
Challoner  is  !  I  never  knew  a  better  fellow. 
What  is  he  saying  now  ?  Matilda's  picture  ? 
Matilda's  picture  with  the  young  un  in  her 
arms  ?  Come,  that's  natural  enough.  I'll 
have  that  done.  It  ought  to  have  been 
thought  of  before. 

"  But  now  she  wants  his  ?  Oh,  now,  that's 
another  story.  I  don't  know  about  your  ugly 
phiz,  Jem,  my  boy.  Stop,  is  it  ugly  1  Hang 
me !  with  that  look  upon  it — he  is  like  a  de- 
votee at  a  shrine,  a  worshipper  before  a  saint — 
pronouncing  critically  now  upon  that  fellow's 
face,  I  declare  the  look  that  is  in  it  makes  the 
wbole  face  beautiful." 

"  Jem,  Overton  is  staring  at  you,"  cries 
Matilda,  merrily.  ''  Is  anything  wrong  with 
Jem,  Overton  ? " 
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Overton  laughs,  shakes  his  head,  turns 
away  his  eyes,  and  goes  on  with  his  so- 
liloquy. 

"  Nothing  is  wrong  with  him ;  everything 
is  right.  He  is  wrapped  up  in  his  wife,  well 
off  in  his  home,  at  peace  in  his  own  heart. 

He  has  one  little  son  already " 

"  Overton,  Overton,  am  I  to  obey  Jem  or 
not  1  " 

"  Of  course  you  are  to  obey  Jem." 
"  He  says  it  is  growing  too  cold  for  me,  and 
I  am  as  warm  as  possible." 

"  The  wind  has  changed,"  says  Jem.  "  I 
am  going  to  take  her  in,"  and  passing  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  he  draws  her  away 
without  another  word. 

"And  quite  right  too,"  observes  Overton, 
commending  the  scene.  "Jem  must  not  give 
way  in  everything.  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
upholding  him  whenever  they  appeal  to  me. 

That   wilful    creature "     And    he   laughs 

with  pleasure. 
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For  Matilda  is  Matilda  still. 

"  New  years  new  graces  still  create," 

and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  will  still 
remain  all  the  conflicting,  puzzling,  enchant- 
ing characteristics  of 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 


THE     END. 
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